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SOLVAY” Adds the 

World’s Newest, Most 
Modern Potassium Carbonate 
Plant to its Great Production 
Center at Syracuse 


NOW AVAILABLE! Greatly increased production of the high 
quality So_tvay Potassium Carbonate that has long 
set the standards for the industry. Users of potassium 
carbonate can now be assured of prompt deliveries 
even during periods of heavy demand. 


Now, more than ever before, it pays to specify SOLvAy 
when ordering potassium carbonate. The quality is 
doubly guaranteed by SoLvay’s 73 years of manu- 
facturing experience and the world’s newest, most 
modern equipment . . . and prompt deliveries, even 
during peak seasons, are assured by the greatly ex- 
panded production facilities. 


; SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
[f lied | ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
A Pm 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
|| Chemical || _______. BRANCH SALES OFFICES: sn 
} Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Detroit + Houston + New Orleans + New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh - St. Louls + Syracuse 


} 





Soda Ash ¢ Snowflaked® Crystals * Potassium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Sodium Bicarbonate * Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Cleaning Compounds * Caustic Potash * Sodium Nitrite * Ammonium Chloride * Chiorine * Caustic Soda * Monochlorobenzene 
Para-dichiorobenzene * Chloroform * Ortho-dichlorobenzene * Methylene Chloride * Methyl Chloride »* Carbon Tetrachloride 








, * 
AIM for PRODUCTION-LINE PACKAGING 
with Acme Steel Strapping Machines 







Acme Idea Man, 
Harold Schultz of 
Detroit, worked with 
‘ Chrysler officials 
in setting up this 
packaging system. 


ask your 
“Acme Idea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 


A I M For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 





Industry is discovering new economies in time and money 

where centralized strapping operations have been made automatic. 
Acme Steel Strapping Machines, for example, help maintain the 
continuous flow of overseas shipments at the Chrysler Corporation 
plant at Marysville, Michigan (Idea No.419). Here, the size 

or shape of the container makes little difference in moving 

export boxes and packages hour after hour through the machine... 
automatically tensioning, cutting and welding the strapping. 

There is a place for Acme Steel Strapping Machines wherever fast, 
easy application of steel strapping is required on a continuous, 
volume basis. Ask your Acme Idea Man for complete details. Or, write 


Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. TV-114, Acme Steel Company, 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 
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a new standard 
has been created in sequestration 


From aluminum to zinc, PERMA KLEER-80 is 100% efficient in 
the chelation of most metal ions, including ferric, throughout 
the entire pH range. This “balanced chelation”, plus the lowest cost 
per unit chelated of any organic sequestrant, make it the | 
only answer to your hard water or trace metal problem. | valuable 


booklet 


SS y write for your 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION — 
Manufacturing Chemists * 628 SCHYLER AVE., LYNDHURST, N. J. 


TEXTILE DIVISION REPRESENTATIVES INDUSTRIAL DIVISION REPRESENTATIVES 


Southern: DYER $. MOSS COMPANY, 2511 Lucena Street, Charlotte 6, N.C. New Engand: AMERICAN CHEMICAL & SOLVENT CO., 15 Westminster St., Providence 3, ®. 1. 
Wew Engand: AMERICAN CHEMICAL & SOLVENT CO., 15 Westminster St., Providence 3,R. 1. Midwestern: UEBEL CHEMICAL CO., 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Iilinois 

California: SIDNEY SPRINGER, 311 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13, California Midwestern (Detroit Area): R. A. WILLIMNGANZ, 205 East Ann St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
New York: CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 451-453 Washington St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


Canadian: RELIABLE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO., 85 Cannon St., W., Hamilton, Ontario 


Southwestern: RELIANCE CHEMICALS CORP., 243712 University Bivd., Houston 5, Texas 


Sait Lake City: HYLON-KOBURN CHEMICALS INC., 228 W. 3rd South St., Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
European: CHEMITALIA COLORI, Corso Venezia, N. 56, Milano, Italy 
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"Sure, your mixing problems 
are DIFFERENT 


... that’s why you need 
MIXING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERED to meet 


your specific requirements” 





® Having helped in the successful solution of hundreds of chemical process 
and food industry mixing problems, we know how different these jobs can 
be... there are hardly any two that can be handled in exactly the same way. 
And because these mixing, blending, reaction jobs are so widely diversified, 
you need the kind of equipment and experience that will give you the best 
solution, in the shortest time, at the lowest possible cost. 

That's where we come in. We have the production “know-how” and we 
have the equipment. Simpson Mix-Mullers are the answer to any mixing 
problem involving dry, wetted or pasty materials, and are without equal 
when it comes to thorough mixing and blending to exacting specifications . . . 
thanks to the controlled, proved Mulling Principle of Mixing! 


Why not submit your mixing problems to us for analysis? No obliga- 


tion, of course. 


. . » here's how we solved some typically different mixing problems: 


PILOT PLANT WORK 
View shows oa lab- 
oratory size Simp- 
son Mix-Muller, 
specially equipped 
for mixing under 
vacuum and heat, 
in pre-testing trial 
batches in pilot 
plant work for elec- 
trical porcelain pro- 
duction. 








ELECTRICALLY-HEATED 
Special 24-in. lab- 
oratory size Mix- 
Muller, with thermo- 

statically - controlled 

electric heating ele- 

ments, Designed to 
operate under vac- 

uum or pressure in 

preparing experi- 

mental batches. 

Equipped with stain- 

less steel pan. 








CORROSION-RESISTANT 


This No. 2 Simpson 
Mix-Muller has 
stainless steel mix- 
ing surfaces for 
corrosion-resistance 
and improved sani- 
tation. Unit is also 
jacketed for circula- 
tion of steam to aid 
in chocolate prep- 
aration, 





HOT OIL CIRCULATION 


This versatile No. 
00 Mix-Muller pre- 
pores an infinitely 
variable number of 
different mixes 
under widely varied 
conditions. 
Equipped for vac- 
vum and pressure, 
and jacketed for hot 
oil circulation. 








WRITE FOR LITERATURE 











a 





oP, SIMPSONMA-MULER’DIVISION | 
cage; NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. (Not Inc.) = — 


642 Machinery Hall Building 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








wh oe See’ Sam 
Shrewd Selling 


To THe Eprror: .. . So many times 
these days we hear people say, “When 
are you folks going to get the price of 
fertilizer down within reason?” Ac- 
tually, there is a popular misconcep- 
tion that the price of fertilizer has in- 
creased in the last few years along with 
prices of everything else. The facts 
show otherwise. 

To combat this misconception, we 
have prepared an envelope stuffer . . . 
offering them to our members. We are 
suggesting that they be attached by 
dealers to statements they send to 
their farmer-customers . . 


DELBERT L. RUCKER 
Director of Information 

The National Fertilizer Assn. 
Washington, D.C. 


Says the stuffer: fertilizer prices have 
advanced only 13% since 1935... 
prices of all items farmers buy have 
risen 125%.—Ep. 


For Sale, Not Storage 


To THe Eprror: Each week I read 
with interest your publication, for soy- 
beans are entering more and more into 
the chemical industry in one way or 
another... 

In total, I agree with your sen- 
timents as expressed in your editorial 
“Realistic Look At The Farm” (Oct. 
23). However, there is one inaccuracy 
in the footnote at the bottom of that 
page. 

That footnote reads “A train loaded 
with all the wheat, corn, flaxseed, 
soybeans and small grains in which 
CCC funds are already invested would 
be 8123 miles long.” We would like 
to point out that there are no soybeans 
in Commodity Credit Corp. stocks, 
that during recent years there have 
been no soybeans in CCC stocks. . . 
and that the price support operations 
of the CCC over a period of years 
have shown a net profit of approxi- 
mately $8 million to the CCC. 

Many of us in the soybean industry 
take pride in the fact that we have 
kept our commodity on a_ basis 
wherein we have been producing for 
consumption rather than for CCC stor- 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers, The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence _ to: 
W. A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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age. We dislike being placed in the 
classification with the other commodi- 
ties which have not been so fortu- 
nate... 

I do think it very wise that you 
point out the trend of developments 
in the farm field. I think many people 
have not yet realized the significance 
of these trends... . 

Grorce M. STRAYER 
Executive Vice President 
American Soybean Assn. 

Hudson, Iowa 


In a speech last April, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson included soy- 
beans among the commodities in which 
the CCC had invested funds. Reader 
Strayer is mostly right in that no soy- 
beans have been bought by CCC— 
except that it occasionally has had to 
foreclose on a loan and in that sense 
has “bought” a small quantity. This 
past July, for example, CCC had loans 
outstanding of $395,000 against 149,- 
000 bu.; and it held actual title to 
27,000 bu. Chief means of soybean 
support is loans, unlike dairy products, 
which CCC buys outright; but how- 
ever you look at it, CCC does have 
funds invested in soybeans.—Ep. 


Northwest Oxide 


To THE Eprror: You ran a news ar- 
ticle concerning our company (“Fact 
or Still Fancy”, Oct. 9, p. 14) 

and we feel that we have been privi- 
leged by your attention. .. . 

We have some objections, however, 
and I am bringing them to your at- 
tention as I know that a magazine 
with the reputation of yours in the 
industry would wish to correct any 
misleading information. .. . 

You did not mention, but we feel 
that the most important facts we have 
to offer is that a pilot plant was oper- 
ated for three years at Wallace, Idaho 

. . in which hundreds of tests of 
various types of zinc ores were made 
. . . justifying the new process to make 
zine oxide. . . . It is our opinion that 
the article was injurious to our com- 
pany in that it did not state that the 
process had been proved by use of 


pilot-plant operations. . . . In fact, we 
believe the title is misleading be- 
cause it is no longer fancy . . . having 


been justified by pilot-plant opera- 
MONE. 3 

[We also regard as damaging] your 
remarks quoting a West Coast backer 
[“I believe that with a larger furnace 
and the use of adequate control in- 
struments, the product will be a uni- 
formly good grade of zinc oxide.” 
Thus the process could be of interest 
to mining companies.] . . . “But we 
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STYRENE | 
MONOMER 





What’s Behind the Name? 


Styrene Monomer traces its you both the highest quality and 
chemical origin to coal, and Kop- the most dependable source of 
pers is a leader in the coal carbon- _ supply. 

ization industry. Consequently, 


Styrene Monomer is produced, 
literally, ‘from the ground up” 


by Koppers. 


By carefully controlling the 
processing of Styrene Monomer, 


Styrene Monomer is only one of 
many synthetic chemicals produced 
by Koppers. Others include Resor- 
cinol, Di-tert-butyl-para-cresol, 


Phthalic Anhydride, and Catechol. 


from the lump of coal to the. de- For futher information on any 
livered tank car, Koppers assures of these chemicals, write: 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Chemical Division, Dept. CW-1164, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


® 





Koppers Chemicals 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK + BOSTON ~ PHILADELPHIA + ATLANTA 
CHICAGO + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 














ACID-ALKALI-PROOF CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


NATIONAL PETRO-CHEMICALS 





CHEMSTEEL EXPERIENCE 
ASSURES CORRECT ACID 
PROTECTION AT NATIONAL 
PETRO-CHEMICALS CORP. 


When National Petro-Chemicals 
Corporation required acid protec- 
tion for long-life, low-mainten- 
ance-cost operation of a Syn- 
thetic Ethanw: Plant at Tuscola. 
Ill., the firm called on Chemsteel. 


Recommendations accepted, 
Chemsteel lined the Acid Strip- 
ping Tower with carbon brick; 
installed ceramic nozzles; man- 
hole sleeves; split bubble cap 
and sieve trays; and other equip- 
ment to protect the tower from 
hot sulfuric acid. 


Chemsteel made similar instala- 
tions in the Hydrolizer Tower; 
lined Mantius Sulfuric Acid Con- 
centrators and three open top 
weak acid tanks with 8-inch acid 
brick. 


If your industry is faced with 
acid-alkali damage, check Chem- 
steel first for correct installation 
of protective linings and floors. 


BRICKS IN AN ACID TANK 


thetic Ethanol Plant. 





The shell of this Acid Stripping Tower at Na- 
tional Petro-Chemicals Corporation was lined by 


Chemsteel with carbon brick. Chemsteei also in- 
stalled sleeves, nozzles, bubble cap and sieve 


trays. 


See what experience can save 
you in time, money and peace 
of mind. Phone, wire or write 
for complete details. 








204 CHEMSTEEL BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 32, PA. 


Chemsteel crews line clad 
steel Mantius Sulfuric Acid 
Concentrator with acid 
brick at National Petro- 
Chemicals Corporation Syn- 








OPINION ..-.-« + 2 


still haven’t seen the control problem 
licked.” 

[This last comment] is untrue and 
very damaging since all the controls 
are standard equipment, can be pur- 
chased from companies that can 
guarantee their performance and ac- 
curacy. ... 

You say that the plant will require 
only two workmen per shift. The fur- 
nace itself will require only two work- 
men per shift but the plant will 
require 12 men per day... . 

The paragraph that says that fer- 
tilizer is a dream still a long way off 
is incorrect .. . as we have developed 
a new, low-cost method of making 
this fertilizer as a by-product of the 
operation. .. . 

BARNARD WILCcOx 
Northwest Refining & 
Chemical Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


We reported, of course, that (1) 
Northwest is issuing stock to finance 
construction of its first plant, (2) that 
the process has not been commercial- 
ized as yet, (3) that “Northwest offi- 
cials are confident . . . going ahead 
with their plans.” 

Regarding controls we also said, in 
quoting Mr. Wilcox: “We haven't 
gone to the ultimate in control equip- 
ment yet but recording and control 
setups have been devised to assure 
consistent product quality.” 

However, the fact that control in- 
struments are accurate and reliable 
cannot be equated to the controllabil- 
ity of a process.—Ep. 


DATES AHEAD... 


National Fertilizer Assn., southern con- 
vention, Hollywood Beach hotel, Holly- 
wood, Fla., Nov. 10-12. 


National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., annual meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 15-17. 


National Foreign Trade Council, annual 
convention, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 


York, Nov. 15-17. 


Magnesium Assn., annual meeting, Chase 
hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 15-17. 


Armed Forces Chemical Assn., annual 
dinner meeting, Savoy Plaza hotel, New 


York, Nov. 17. 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation, annual 
meeting, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Nov. 17-18. 


Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs, annual meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Nov. 18-20. 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., semi- 
annual meeting and winter conference, 


Statler hotel, New York, Nov. 23. 
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USING SOLVENTS ?... 


PPTTTTT TTT TTY PATTY Te Ye ree 


— 


oe CHECK THE 
PROPERTIES OF... 


Ethylene Glycol 
Monomethyl Ether 


Diethylene Glycol 
Monomethyl Ether 


Ethylene Glycol 
Monoethyl Ether 


Diethylene Glycol 
Monoethyl Ether 


Remarkably versatile solvents, the glycol ethers have a 
wide range of applications, including: dyeing acetate rayon, 
adhesive for cellophane, phenolic and epoxy coatings, wood 
stains. As mutual solvents they are used in the preparation 
of liquid glass and metal cleaners, dry-cleaning soaps, tex 
tile finishing agents, and mercerizing compounds. 


Mathieson glycol ethers are available in commercial quanti- 
ties—drums, tank cars, compartmented tank cars—from 
our Doe Run plant at Brandenburg, Kentucky. For in- 
formation, data sheets, and samples, call the nearest district 
sales office or write today. 


Atlanta - Baltimore + Buffalo + Charlotte - Chicago + Cincinnati 
Houston + Los Angeles - New Orleans - New York + Philadelphia 
Providence + St. Louis 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD 


ETHYLENE OXIDE + ETHYLENE GLYCOL + DIETHYLENE GLYCOL + TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL + POLYGLYCOLS - DICHLOROETHYLETHER + ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE « METHANOL » SODIUM METHYLATE + ETHYLENE DIAMANE + HEXAMIME 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 


THROUGH 2,500,000 FILTER CHANNELS PER SQ. IN.! 





A Celite Filter Cake is hundreds 
of times finer than the finest 


wire mesh! 





Celite Filtration assures perfect clarity— 
adds eye appeal and buy appeal to food products 


TO GIVE foods and beverages that 
extra quality which results in more 
sales appeal, leading processors de- 
pend on Celite Filtration. The Celite 
method provides perfect clarity at 
high production rates. 

Celite Filtration is efficient. It re- 
moves even the finest suspended solids. 
Moreover, Celite Filtration is eco- 
nomical. It may be used with any type 
of conventional filter, it is almost 





u 


automatic, and only unskilled labor 
is required for routine operation. 


And Celite Filtration is flexible. To 
meet your specific requirements, Celite 
comes in nine standard grades of 
microscopically controlled particle 
size. The right balance between degree 
of clarity and rate of flow may be easily 
controlled. You can obtain perfect 
clarity in food products—highest pur- 
ity in antibiotics—complete removal 


Johns-Manville CELITE 
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of insoluble impurities from water, 
petroleum, chemicals, dry cleaning 
solvents and many other liquids. 


A Johns-Manville Celite Filtration 
Engineer will gladly discuss the ad- 
vantages and use of Celite in your 
product or production process. For 
his services, without obligation, write 
Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 
16, N. Y. In Canada, 199 Bay St., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Celite is Johns-Manville’s registered trade mark for its 
diatomaceous silica products 


INDUSTRY'S STANDARD 
FOR FINEST FILTRATION 








Chemical 








BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


Look for a tougher policy on mergers—not only by the Dept. of 

Justice (CW, Oct. 16, p. 14) but also emanating from the Senate’s anti- 

monopoly subcommittee. Chairman Langer (R., N. D.) and Senator 

Kefauver (D., Tenn.) (see also p. 13), though on different sides of the 

political fence, agree on asking Congress for a $1-million appropriation 

to “undertake a relentless job of inquiry, evaluation and recommendation.” 
- 


Thermal fixation of nitrogen has lost a round, but the fight isn’t 
over. Army Ordnance has terminated its contract with Food Machinery & 
Chemical and Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation for operation of a 
demonstration unit at Sunflower Ordnance Works, Kansas City. 

Reason: the process (high-temperature oxidation of atmospheric 
nitrogen to nitric oxide, subsequent conversion into nitric acid) can’t com- 
pete economically with ammonia synthesis—at least in this country. But 
the process was proved to be technically feasible, and both Food Machinery 
and WARF will independently continue research and development. 

. 











Atomic Energy Commission has uranium ore running out of 
its ears. Its major problem today, says AEC’s Grand Junction, Colo., 
operations office, is to find sufficient processing capacity to handle the 
“phenomenal” amount of ore being mined. 

Eight processing mills—seven private, one government-owned— 
now operate in the Colorado Plateau area, and a ninth is nearing com- 
pletion. AEC is expediting construction of new privately owned mills. 





Now under way at Gorgas, Ala., is the latest in a series of 
underground coal gasification tests. Hydraulic fracturing, by the “Hydra- 
frac” process, is being tried in an effort to open air passages inside the 
coal seams and hence obtain better combustion. In a week or two the 
fracturing results will be measured, and thereafter underground burning 
of the coal will be started. 





Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union, left-wing group active 
among the chemical process industries, suffered a setback last week when 
Maurice Travis, its secretary-treasurer, was indicted by a federal grand 
jury in Denver, which charged that he had falsely denied Communist 
affiliations in filing his Taft-Hartley affidavit. If convicted he could get 
five years and a $10,000 fine on each of six counts. 

The union, ousted by the CIO in 1950, is reportedly under in- 
vestigation by the Justice Dept. for liability under recently enacted 
amendments to the internal security law. 





In a half-page ad in the Columbus, O., Dispatch last week, 
Monsanto told about its latest consumer entry, NU (CW Newsletter, Oct. 
30). It’s a latex resin emulsion finish recommended for washable dresses, 
shirts, drapes, table linens, curtains, bedspreads, nylon hose, slip covers, 
summer suits, gloves, sheets, rugs and mats. 
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NEWSLETTER 








The federal government is planning to take a hand in the Los 
Angeles smog situation (CW, Oct. 30, p. 14), but as yet, it’s not sure how 
far it will go. Men from both the Public Health Service and the Commerce 
Dept. discussed possible federal aid at a meeting in Los Angeles this week. 
While these two agencies are interested in research, the Defense Dept. and 
the Bureau of Mines may be called on for more concrete action—Defense, 
by possibly removing some of its petroleum facilities from Los Angeles, 
Mines, by working on gadgets to purify automobile exhaust. 

Moreover, Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay has ordered 
three Bureau of Mines technicians to aid in the smog fight. The action 
followed a request from Governor Goodwin Knight to President Eisen- 
hower for technical assistance from the federal government. The men 
assigned to the problem are experts in the combustion and utilization of 
fuels, incineration, and waste products from automobiles and diesel 
equipment. 





The commission charged to sell the government’s synthetic 
rubber plants has reportedly reached agreement with bidders on four of 
the 27 plants it has available. Agreement came in the third go-round of 
bidding (CW, Oct. 9, p. 30). The commission now has a new talking point 
to use on the recalcitrants whose offers are still ’way below the “full, fair 
value” it hopes to get for the plants. 


o 
But while rubber disposal is looking up, TVA isn’t having much 
luck in selling the plant where it makes fused tricalcium phosphate. It 


first offered to sell the plant (at Godwin, Tenn.) three months ago; it still 
has to receive a definite offer. 








Celgar Development Co. has apparently decided to go ahead with 
its development of a $65-million wood manufacturing project at Castlegar, 
B. C. Company officials last week presented plans to the lands minister for 
a forest industry in the Arrow Lakes area. 

The company (whose parent organization is Canadian Chemical 
and Cellulose Co.) would not reveal details of the plan other than that a 
kraft pulp mill will be one of the key units to be built on a site near Castle- 
gar, and that ultimate investment will hinge upon results of present 
negotiations. 

For the past two years, Celgar has made a detailed study involv- 
ing, among other factors, investigations of wood species to determine the 
best pulping process to use. 








Two more significant moves last week brought British Columbia’s 
industrial boom back into the headlines: 

e Frobisher-Ventures (through its subsidiary, Northwest Power 
Industries Ltd.) made formal application for water rights in the Atlin 
district, core of a $270-million hydroelectric metallurgical development. 

e Kitimat Pulp and Paper Co. (backed by Powell River Co. and 
Aluminum Co. of Canada) met with government officials to seek a forest 
management license that would result in construction of a $25-million 
pulp mill at Minette Bay, near the aluminum smelter at Kitimat, and later 
construction of a $45-million paper mill. 

These moves are regarded by local industrialists as a clear indi- 
cation that these projects will now proceed as rapidly as possible. 
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Making A Basic 
Change In Process 
while expanding alumina production 
from 437,000 tons to 800,000 tons 
. annually, Kaiser Engineers, in cooper- 
How to expand ap lant with ation with the client kept the down- 
See . time loss in production continuity to 
© TERS of interf icine a matter of hours. The changeover 
. . itte "eSSi f Jamaica 
o operations is a problem permitted the processing of di 
to op P and Surinam bauxites with different 
that calls for an ingenious chemical characteristics either alone 
or in any combination. 


solution. One example Write for a new chemical brochure 


(No. 101) now being prepared — it’s 


. . ; > . 
of Kaiser Engineers’ planning wotinntor the eattian. 


foresight is its outstanding 
record of maintaining 
operating efficiency during 


the construction period. 


@ é | 
ka I S e i e Nn g I ni e e Stor low operating costs 


DIVISION OF | HENRY J.KAISER COMPANY 





ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS 


@ HOME OFFICE: KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA (CABLE: KAISENGS) NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH, LOS ANGELES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
@ HENRY J. KAISER CONSTRUCTION CO. @ HENRY J. KAISER COMPANY (Canada) LTD., MONTREAL 
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WEST END 6:33 SODA ASH 
is FREE-FLOWING 


Air-separation gives West End ash exceptional uniformity of 
particle size and density resulting in outstanding free-flowing 
characteristics. This uniformity tends to prevent classification 
and caking under normal handling and storage conditions. When 


put into process, West End ash is free-flowing and non-dusting. 


NON-DUSTING WHEN WE SHIP IT — 
NON-DUSTING WHEN YOU USE IT! 


West End’s unique classifying system .. .a combination of air- 
separation and screening . .. insures complete control of dusti- 
ness in the product. Excessively coarse particles are removed. 
By cutting dust loss to a minimum, West End gives added 
economy to every industrial process. 





( Orders Filled Immediately 


Large stocks of soda ash are kept con- 
stantly in storage to fill all require- 
ments promptly. West End’s location 
provides the most rapid and econom- 
ical shipment of soda ash available to 








In savennsery test, wheat — 
grains freely flow through a , 

1/,’ funnel at 166 cubic ieee West End's fleet of | 
per minute. West End 58% 

Soda Ash in the same test 

flows at 183 cubic inches per 

minute. 


Write for samples, prices and technical data. 


psi 


WEST END 


Cc HEMI Cc AL Cc O M PANY 30 minute in-and-out loading for bulk 


trucks at any hour of day or night 
through “serve yourself” delivery. 


SE ke pckeeli cache diel 4 


pas oee eee) eee Bit iam? Si ln Ri il BNR ais ae Babitsin > one eam maA RL 





Executive offices: 608 Latham Square Building, Oakland 12, California - Plant: Westend, California 
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90-Day Reprieve 

Hoping that three months will be 
enough time to solve a dilemma, the 
General Services Administration has 
extended for that period the Dow 
Chemical Co.’s lease on the govern- 
ment-owned magnesium plant at Ve- 
lasco, Tex. (CW, Oct. 23, p. 16). 

Dow has an option to renew its lease 
for three years, but wants to buy the 
plant. Hitch is that Justice Dept. ob- 
jects, says sale of the plant to Dow 
would “tend to maintain a situation 
inconsistent with the antitrust laws.” 
So far, GSA has been unable to find 
any other qualified prospective buyer. 

Dow hasn’t decided whether to re- 
new its long-term lease on Velasco if 
its $13.5 million purchase bid is finally 
turned down. Meanwhile, Justice has 
left the door slightly ajar for Dow. The 
lawyers told GSA the purchase deal 
would be approved if GSA and Dow 
could show that the firm’s position in 
magnesium is “other than one of 
dominance.” 


Crackdown Coming 


Right in line with the growing govern- 
ment interest in mergers, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission last week 
ordered a_ special investigation of 
recent corporate amalgamations. Some 
209 recent mergers will come under 
active consideration—“most of them 
in the chemical industry.” 

In theory, FTC shares its respon- 
sibility with the Justice Dept. in en- 
forcing the toughened-up 1950 anti- 
merger law, which bans all mergers 
that tend to lessen competition. What 
actually has both FTC and the Justice 
Dept. worried is the fact that the 
number of mergers has zoomed since 
the new law was passed. 

So, FTC wants its economists to 
look at the over-all picture as well 
as the situation in specific industries. 
And it wants answers to the impor- 
tant antitrust questions raised by the 
post-Korean upsurge in mergers. 

According to FTC’s own count, 
mergers hit a higher level in 1952 
than in any previous year back to 
1929. Though mergers numbered 
only 137 in 1949, the post-world War 
II low, FTC estimates there were 
703 in 1951; 822 in 1952; with only 
a slight decline to 793 in 1953, when 


WIDE woRLp 
HOWREY: Wants speedy, but special 
checkup. 


the Republicans came to power. 

Shouldn’t Take Long: Since a good 
deal of the information necessary to 
complete the investigation is already 
stowed in FTC files, staffers are pre- 
dicting that the survey shouldn't take 
long—probably three to six months. 
Much of the material has already 
been carefully tabbed and filed by 
bureau economists. These are the 
why-merge criteria being sized up: 

e Desire for product diversifica- 
tion. 

e Desire to lessen competition. 

® Desire of small firms to get big, 
fast, through merger in order to com- 
pete with entrenched firms. 

e Financial failure of the acquired 
firm. 

e Desire of the acquiring firm to 
integrate—either upward or down- 
ward, 

FTC Chairman Edward Howrey 
says he wants the study to be “speedy 
but thorough.” 

The importance of the report, once 
it’s issued, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Several members of Congress, 
including Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., 
Tenn.) and Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(D., N.Y.), have expressed concern 
about merger trends. And significantly 
it was another FTC report in 1948 
that prompted Congress to adopt the 
1950 antimerger law. 
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End of a Roadblock 


After two years of negotiation, the 
General Services Administration and 
Freeport Sulphur Co. last week ironed 
out details of a contract, paving the 
way for immediate construction of a 
semicommercial pilot plant to pro- 
duce nickel. To be located just outside 
New Orleans, La., the unit will have 
a 50-tons/day capacity. GSA will pay 
all building costs and one-year operat- 
ing costs up to $61.4 million. 

Initial object is to appraise the 
commercial feasibility of the sulfuric 
acid leaching process to recover nickel 
and cobalt from Cuban lateritic iron 
ores. But the contract also contains 
an optional purchase commitment— 
whereby GSA may purchase 150 mil- 
lion Ibs. of nickel and 15 million Ibs. 
of cobalt from Freeport at prevailing 
market prices by June 30, ’63, 

Nine months ago, Freeport was 
granted a quick tax write-off for con- 
struction of a nickel-cobalt leaching 
plant in Cuba and a refinery near 
New Orleans costing $50 million. 

At that time, it was Freeport’s hope 
to jump directly into production, 

But the move was roadblocked 
when GSA objected, insisting that 
“the process needed larger pilot-plant 
trial” before a government agency 
could grant any aid. 

Now, however, the last vestige of 
friction seems to have been removed. 
Freeport will acquiesce as to the size 
of its plant; GSA will pay construc- 
tion costs on a semicommercial scale. 


Pattern Evolving 


How W. R. Grace Co. will organize 
its growing chemical emp‘re became 
clear last week when J. Peter Grace, 
Jr., addressed some 350 Maryland 
businessmen in Baltimore. 

Apart from pointing out that $15 
million has been added to Davison 
Chemical’s sales since its incorporation 
into the house of Grace, he also re- 
vealed that henceforth Grace head- 
quarters for inorganic activities will be 
Baltimore; headquarters for organics 
will be Boston (nucleus: Dewey and 
Almy). Moreover, Grace will build a 
new research laboratory in Baltimore, 
“expects to expand activities at Da- 
vison’s Curtis Bay plant at a cost of 
several million dollars.” 
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RASH OF NEW PRODUCTION: Numerous plants, such as Vacuum Refining Co.’s 
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new petrochemical units at Coryton should swell 1954 records. 


Emphasis on Exports 


Despite the dismal outlook it faced 
only two years ago, the British chem- 
ical industry today seems back on firm 
footing. Production for 1953-54 has 
climbed 151% above 1948 levels (com- 
pared with 123% for British manufac- 
turing as a whole); every sector of the 
industry—including basic chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, synthetic 
fibers and plastics—is showing steady 
improvement in both output and sales. 
Sulfuric acid—long regarded as a 
barometer of chemical (and indus- 
trial) stature—has been running about 
15% above last year’s levels. And 
chemical exports (with the exception 
of exports to the U.S.) are holding 
firm. 

Sign of Strength: British producers 
are particularly pleased with the ex- 
port records they have chalked up 
in recent months in spite of rising 
German competition—particularly in 
Continental markets. A number of 
exporters (as revealed in a recent CW 
survey) have been forced to lower 
their prices in order to retain Conti- 
nental customers. But in most cases, 
decreased prices have been offset by 
a general increase in sales. Result: 
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Continental sales this year should run 
5-10% above 1953 totals; and profits 
for 1955 “look very promising.” 
Indicative of the confidence per- 
vading the British chemical industry 
was a talk given last week by the Rt. 
Honorable Peter Thorneycroft, presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade, 
at the annual dinner of the Assn. of 
British Chemical Manufacturers. After 
Scotch, tomato soup, Dover sole, 
Aylesbury duck, two wines and 
brandy, 1050 chemical executives 


-heard that: 


e The chemical industry, in the 
past five years, has made capital ex- 
penditures totaling nearly $750 mil- 
lion—12% of all new investment in 
British industry during that period. 

e Chemical manufacturers export- 
ed more than 29% of their total out- 
put in 1953. But in 1954, even more 
impressive strides have been made. 
For the first seven months of the year, 
trade officials are estimating that 
chemical exports are up another 16%. 
“And judging from new plants that 
have come onstream recently, that 
should be boosted considerably by 


year’s end.” 


e Research and development ex- 
penditures in 1952 totaled nearly $31 
million, one-third up from 1948. Best 
estimate for 1953: over $36 million. 

Not Without Warning: Lest com- 
placency undermine the industry's 
effort, however, Thorneycroft dealt a 
word of warning. The British chemi- 
cal industry, he charges, largely be- 
cause of increased competition at 
home and abroad, has come to guard 
its secrets and _ statistics jealously— 
“even from the government.” 

“The British government,” he al- 
lowed, “doesn’t espouse a return to 
the old World War II system when 
we all moved into the Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries’ offices.” But coopera- 
tion means faster growth ... “a 
growth that Britain cannot afford to 
toss away in view of the expansion 
challenge offered by the U.S. chemical 
industry.” 


Surprise Move 


Chemical circles were buzzing with 
speculation late last week. Reason for 
the stir; Henry Reichhold, chairman 
of Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., admitted 
that he “and a group of friends” now 
hold “substantial shares” in Catalin 
Corp. of America and are seeking rep- 
resentation on its board of directors. 

Seemingly no less surprised than 
others, Harry Krehbiel, Catalin’s pres- 
ident, stated tersely at first he had had 
no report, other than hearsay, that 
Reichhold had bought any shares in 
Catalin. But Wall Streeters estimated 
that as much as 10% of Catalin’s out- 
standing stock might be held by Reich- 
hold and associates; the Reichhold 
camp didn’t disagree, even hinted the 
figure might be higher. 

Although it’s too early to predict, 
the stock purchasing may presage a 
hot proxy fight for control of Catalin— 
a relatively small company “with po- 
tential.” It may even be that a merger 
could eventually stem from these pre- 
liminary moves, which would put 
Reichhold on the stock exchange for 
the first time. 

Last year Catalin’s sales hit close to 
$15,400,000, breaking down roughly 
into 50% polystyrene, 40% liquid 
resins, 10% oil additives. Up until now, 
says Krehbiel, significantly, “both 
chemical firms have been generally 
regarded as direct competitors.” Reich- 
hold, however, is not a polystyrene 
manufacturer. 

Catalin’s new polystyrene plant at 
Calumet City, Ill, came onstream 
earlier this year with an estimated 
capacity of 1.25 million Ibs./month. 
“Its potential,” says Reichhold, “is one 
of ‘profitable development.’ ” 
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Spotlight on Trade 


With broader markets and_brisker 
competition in world chemical trade, 
the U.S. Dept. of Commerce is plan- 
ning to beef up its coverage of this 
field. 

The Chemical & Rubber Division of 
the Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration will center its new pro- 
gram around Charles Concannon, 
long-time government chemical ex- 
pert. Concannon presently serves the 
division as international affairs con- 
sultant. 

Behind the new emphasis is a feel- 
ing that information already in the 
files—and in the heads of civil servants 
in Washington and in the various U.S. 
embassies and consulates abroad— 
should be consolidated, made more 
readily available. 

One plan under consideration: to 
index all data by commodity and by 
location. That way, a market re- 
searcher interested in the potential 
phthalic anhydride market in Brazil, 
for example, could get his answer 
in one call at the Commerce Dept. 
building. As it is now, he’d have to 
stop at Census Bureau, Tariff Com- 
mission, State Dept. and Treasury— 
to name only a few. 

Since BDSA in general is operating 
under a budget about equal to last 
year’s, the Chemical & Rubber Divi- 
sion’s ability to justify the funds for 
this new service indicates the impor- 
tance attached to it. It’s also a measure 
of the awareness of world trade 
brought to BDSA by the chemical ex- 
ecutives on loan there—Union Car- 
bide’s John Field and Standard Oil's 
Carl Morrison, 





BDSA’S CONCANNON: For chemical 
firms, a centralized information booth. 
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groups. (Lasted six years.) 





Oft-remodeled home 


(Attempts to establish a “house of labor’ 
in the U.S., to date) 


1834—National Trades’ Union formed; first move toward a nation- 
wide labor federation in the U.S. (Lasted three years.) 


1866—National Labor Union formed; included radical and reform 


1881—Federation of Organized Trades & Labor Unions founded. 
1886—American Federation of Labor organized as successor to FOTLU. 
1905—Industrial Workers of the World formed. 


1935—Committee for Industrial Organization set up by eight in- 
dustrial-type unions of the AFL. 


1936—AFL suspended unions taking part in CIO. 
1938—CIO reorganized as Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Chemical labor unions established: 


1939—District 50, United Mine Workers 
1942—United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers (CIO) 
1944—International Chemical Workers Union (AFL) 


1950—United Labor Policy Committee formed by AFL, CIO and rail- 
road unions. (Lasted one year.) 
1953—AFL and CIO drafted no-raiding agreement. 


1954—No-raiding agreement goes into effect; AFL and CIO leaders 
predict merger before end of 1955. 








Chemical Conciliation 


Chances for merger of the AFL and 
CIO got a new shot in the arm this 
week—and it was the AFL Chemical 
Workers Union that applied the 
needle. 

Headquarters of the two federations 
are already at work on plans that may 
put them under the same roof by the 
end of 1955. Before that time arrives, 
however, there'll be a number of con- 
flicts cropping up between their union 
affiliates that must be resolved if the 
unity drive is to be successful. Some 
will fail, but hopes are high that most 
can be settled under a peace pact al- 
ready laid out by both sides. 

Such is the result in a dispute be- 
tween the AFL’s Chemical Union and 
the CIO Rubber Workers who have 
been fighting for bargaining rights at 
the Dryden Rubber Division of the 
Sheller Mfg. Corp. (Keokuk, Iowa), 
The fight was a strict violation of the 
AFL-CIO no-raiding pact that both 
unions signed, but it was broken up 
before it got out of hand. 

Raid Not Reversible: Here’s what 
happened: The Rubber Workers took 
over the plant in Aug. ‘52, signing a 
four-year contract with Sheller Corp. 









The workers had previously been rep- 
resented by the chemical union, but 
the CIO raid took place before such 
activities were outlawed by the no- 
raiding agreement. 

Officials of AFL Chemical Local 
437 kept their union charter, however, 
even after the CIO moved in. Then, 
last August, these officials filed an 
election petition before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, claiming 
the plant employes wanted to switch 
back to the AFL union, Thus, they 
violated the no-raid pact. 

Representatives of the international 
quickly tried to change the mind of 
the chemical local officers, but failed. 
This week, they took the only step 
left: they revoked the charter of Local 
437 so the officers couldn’t go through 
with the NLRB action. 

Worth the Trouble: The move is 
symbolic, illustrating the new era of 
feeling between the AFL and CIO. 
The tone was set at a recent confer- 
ence between unity teams of the two 
federations, when both sides agreed 
that merger is worth all the trouble it 
will take to bring it about. That 
meant, after 18 years of rivalry, that 
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both federations finally are willing to 
end their contest for members—the 
number one goal to achieving union 
power. 

AFL-CIO unity, if it comes, will be 
basically a top-level combination, giv- 
ing most of organized labor a single 
voice in politics and the legislative 
arena in Washington. The single fed- 
eration, with a membership of almost 
15 million workers, won’t be a new 
bargaining power; the individual 
unions will still deal with employers 
and will retain their separate auton- 
omy. 

Basis for the new unity surge: the 
no-raiding pact, which became effec- 
tive last summer. In the intervening 
months, AFL and CIO officials dis- 
covered it could work, that their dis- 
putes can be settled under a plan that 
provides for negotiation of differences 
and finally—if this doesn’t settle them 
—by a ruling of an impartial umpire. 

Umpire Stays Idle: Only one case 
has reached umpire David Cole, for- 
mer director of the Federal Mediation 
& Conciliation Service, while a dozen 
other disputes have been settled on 
the way up. But this one dispute 
shows the critical roadblocks in the 
way of merger as much as the chemi- 
cal case signals the achievements that 
may bring it about. 

Both sides believe the contested 
case is not enough to scuttle the proj- 
ect, and cite the AFL chemical union 
as a countersign. They anticipate more 
difficulties before the AFL and CIO 
find the final merger formula, but are 
optimistic that it can be done. 


EXPANSION... . 


Polyvinyl Acetate: The Borden Co. is 
building a new polymerization unit 
adjacent to its industrial adhesives 
plant at Dominguez, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., to produce 3 million 
Ibs./year of polyvinyl acetate emul- 
sions. Construction work will be com- 
pleted by January; the new facilities 
will be the sixth operated by Borden's 
Chemical Division in the U.S. 
e 


Uranium: Climax Uranium Co. has 
signed a new five-year contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
double its uranium capacity at Grand 
Junction, Colo. The expanded facili- 
ties should be in operation within 
nine months. 
. 


Foam Rubber: The B. F. Goodrich 
Co.’s Sponge Rubber Division is plan- 
ning a $3.5-million expansion to double 
the company’s foam rubber production 
capacity. Construction is scheduled 
for completion by Dec. 55. 


Lithium Hydroxide: Foote Mineral 
Co.’s lithium hydroxide production 
schedules will be stepped up early in 
1955—barely one year after the com- 
pany’s $4-million Sunbright, Va., unit 
came in. 


COMPANIES... . 


The proposed merger of Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Co. into W. R. Grace 
& Co. has been approved by stock- 
holders of both companies. 

. 
National Starch Products Inc. has pur- 
chased a tract of land at Meredosia, 
Ill., to build a second vinyl resin 
plant. It plans to manufacture pri- 
marily vinyl acetate polymers and 
copolymers at its new location. 

6 
Issuance of additional common shares 
of Canadian Industries (1954) Ltd. 
has been approved by the company’s 
board of directors. Arrangements are 
also being completed to issue $25 
million in sinking fund debentures. 


The common stock will be offered 
to holders of existing shares of record 
on Oct. 29, 54. Basis: the right to 
subscribe for one additional share for 
each five common shares held. 

es 
Sharp & Dohme’s biological process- 
ing operations, now being carried on 
in its Glenolden, Pa. laboratories, 
will be moved next year to its West 
Point, Pa., plant. 

* 
Texas Butadiene and Chemical Corp. 
has obtained a 5-year 100% tax write- 
off from the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization for $25.7 million of the $30- 
million cost of its aviation alkalites, 
butylenes, butadiene plant to be 
built on the Houston Ship Channel. 

o 


Sulphur Exploration Co. (Houston), 
currently drilling at Hockley Dome, 
in Harris County, Tex., has obtained 
a lease for sulfur exploration at Boling 
Dome, Wharton County. The new 
tract lies near leases now held by 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 





LAST WEEK John von Neumann, 
a naturalized American who was 
born in Budapest, was named to the 
Atomic Energy Commission by 
President Eisenhower, thus filling 
the last remaining vacancy on the 
board. Von Neumann, 50, will 








Full House for the AEC 


WIDE WORLD 


serve a five-year term (ending 
June 30, 59). He succeeds Eugene 
Zuckert in the $18,000-a-year post. 
Von Neumann’s_ former post: 
mathematics professor at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Studies, Prince- 
ton University. 
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A FREEZE-THAW STABLE PVAc EMULSION PAINTS 



















® imparts freeze-thaw stability without 
inducing odor 


gives better adhesion, especially to 
old paint films 


offers greater economy 





N EVILLE Only ® insures these advantages in PVAc Paints. Why? 


— Because it is carefully manufactured from selected raw 
materials to produce its minimum odor and light color. In 


Write for samples | fact has long been 
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NEVILLE CHEMICAL Co. - PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
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MIT’S LIVINGSTON: Through his federation, a live-wire lobby for .. . 


Social-Conscious Scientists 


A dingy, second-floor office at 1749 L 
St. in Washington is the focal point 
for a renaissance of the scientists’ 
lobby. 

The rekindling of interest in the or- 
ganization—which bears the name, 
Federation of American Scientists 
has come as scientists again are find- 
ing issues sharp as those that led to 
the organization’s founding by the 
physicists, chemists and engineers who 
were employed in making the first 
atomic bomb. Such issues as the tem- 
porary firing of Dr. Allen Astin as 
director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, the disloyalty allegations 
at Fort Monmouth, the Oppenheimer 
case and security investigations in gen- 
eral, and the recent amendment of 
the Atomic Energy Act were tocsins 
to scientists conscious of social respon- 
sibilities. 

As a result, the organization’s mem- 
bership, which fell from a reported 
3000 in 1946 to about 900 in 1951 
and '52, has started up again. Current 
total: 1450. 

Potential Power: There's no way of 
knowing just how many of the chemi- 
cal industry’s scientists and engineers 
are members of the federation; but as 
the only prominent rallying ground 
for technical people who are con- 
cerned about the social and_ political 
effects of their technology, this organ- 
ization has large potential member- 
ship. And with a large membership of 
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people who are respected for their 
scientific knowledge, the federation 
can exert considerable influence in 
phrasing the bills that may determine 
the future economic climate for in- 
dustries based on science and engi- 
neering. 

The organization got its start as the 
Federation of Atomic Scientists, but 
changed its name to the more inclu- 
sive “American” early in 1946. The 
old name, however, lives on, perhaps 
because of the fame of the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, first published 
by the FAS Chicago chapter, but now 
independent. 

The implications of the first release 
of atomic energy gave birth to the 
organization. Its first activity was to 
push for civilian control of the U.S. 
atomic program; its members prob 
ably deserve major credit for the pas- 
sage of the McMahon Act. The ear- 
nestness—and fear—that the scientists 
expressed when talking to congress- 
men led Washington correspondents 
to dub them “The League of Fright- 
ened Men.” 

Broader Scope: Once civilian pat- 
tern of atomic control was established, 
the group turned to the international 
scene, helped initiate discussions of 
atomic regulation at the United Na- 
tions. 

From here, the interests broadened, 
with such subjects as visas for scien- 
tists, establishment of the National 


Science Foundation and disarmament 
coming to the fore. 

The group has limited its activities 
to those public issues on which opin- 
ions of scientists are relevant. If there 
is any question as to the relevancy in 
the minds of the organization’s council 
or its executive committee, it polls the 
membership. 

The council, top policy-making 
body, consists of a chairman and vice- 
chairman elected by the whole mem- 
bership and a delegate for each 50 
members. Meetings are scheduled two 
or three times a year, usually in con- 
junction with meetings of such groups 
as the American Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Science or the American 
Physical Society. Present chairman is 
M. Stanley Livingston, associate pro- 
fessor of physics at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, who pioneered 
in cyclotron development. 

Doctrine on Dispersion: At present, 
the organization puts out a newsletter 
10 times a year, and more detailed 
bulletins on an irregular basis. The 
office also serves to coordinate activi- 
ties of the chapters, report on their 
accomplishments. These chapter ac- 
tivities have included formulating 
statements on industrial dispersion, or- 
ganizing a press conference to allow 
reporters to question Enrico Fermi on 
the Shepley-Blair H-bomb book, spon- 
soring J. Robert Oppenheimer’s BBC 
lectures on “Science and the Com- 
mon Understanding,” and showing 
films of the 1952 H-bomb tests. 

Nationally, the group has limited 
its activities to those public issues on 
which scientists, because of their spe- 
cial experiences and perspective, can 
logically contribute. For example, the 
Dixon-Yates provisions included in the 
new Atomic Energy Act were con- 
sidered to be pretty well outside the 
scientist’s province. 

Freedom to Lobby: Many outsiders 
have been confused about the rela- 
tionship of FAS to the professional 
societies—the American Chemical So- 
ciety, American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, and similar groups. 

While these organizations have 
sometimes taken stands on such issues 
as the Astin case, they can do little 
more. As organizations with tax-ex- 
empt status, they are barred from 
lobbying in anything but an ethical, 
restrained sense. FAS, as an organiza- 
tion that thrives on controversy, bases 
much of its appeal on the fact that it 
can and does lobby. It has never asked 
tax-exempt status, and _ specifically 
states in its promotional literature that 
membership dues and contributions 
are not deductible on personal income 
tax returns. 
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HARVESTING: Not southern Europe, but Pennsylvania digitalis farm. 


Less Dependence 


Perennial problems are not unusual in 
the pharmaceutical industry. But this 
year, with rising costs, and falling 
prices, the problem of lining up de- 
pendable sources of raw materials 
looms once again as a major bugbear. 
Emphasizing the importance the U.S. 
government attaches to the matter: 
the Dept. of Health, Education & 
Welfare is currently running a survey 
to pin point civilian requirements of 
digitalis and digitalis glycosides. Its 
intent is obvious: to size up what the 
nation’s needs are, what sources we 
have. 

Perhaps nowhere in the chemical 
industry is reliance on materials— 
(particularly of foreign origin) more 
keenly felt than it is by pharmaceu- 
tical makers—whose key products are 
often imported from remote (and un- 
stable) corners of the globe. 

Today especially, drug manufac- 
turers are more keenly aware of their 
dependency on foreign sources than 
ever before. Recently when the In- 
dian government placed an embargo 
on rauwolfia serpentia root (used in 
hypertension drugs) no alternate 
botanical was available to look after 
the growing demand among U.S. 
manufacturers. Relief came only 
when the Indian government. itself 
decided to fill its commitments to 
U.S. importers. Even today the root 
is still in short supply—and the phar- 
maceutical industry, fearful of recur- 
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rence, is more aware than ever of its 
position, 

What to Do? Badgered by such un- 
certainties, pharmaceutical compa- 
nies are trying a series of stopgap 
measures, One across the board meth- 
od: trying to encourage more easily 
accessible countries (such as Australia, 
England and Scotland) to supply such 
items as atropine raw materials. 
(Egypt and Central European coun- 
tries have today virtually lost their 
former position as favored U.S. sources 
of supply.) 

Also in line with developing alter 
nate sources of supply abroad; Cen- 
tral and South American sources are 
being exploited to a greater extent, are 
being developed wherever possible. 
Brazilian menthol, for example, is re- 
placing tonnage formerly obtained 
from China and Japan, (Only one- 
third of the menthol currently used 
in the U.S. is produced  synthetic- 
ally.) Aloin crudes are also being 
brought in from Central America—as 
well as from the long-time source, 
South Africa. 

Some Progress Evident: Encourag 
ing the theory that the U.S. can de 
velop its own sources and shuck off 
some dependency on foreign produc 
ers is the progress recently noted in 
the case of digitalis. “Most of the 
digitalis consumed in the U.S. to 
day,” boasts one pharmaceutical pro- 
ducer, “is obtained from cultivated 





plants grown on U.S. soil.” Three of 
the largest pharmaceutical makers 
now turn out all their own digitoxin 
alkaloids-which once were imported 
from France and Switzerland. Bella- 
donna farms are in standby operation 
too—ready to expand their acreage 
immediately if foreign sources are 
suddenly cut off. 

In the long run, however, the in- 
dustry’s hope for real independence 
of overseas sources of supply lies in 
development of synthetic organic 
medicinals. New drugs like chlor- 
promazine, a phenothiazine deriva- 
tive used for shock and mental dis- 
eases, should, industry spokesmen 
claim, come to be depended upon 
more and more as replacements for 
the more classic drug products. 

And though progress seems slow, 
barely a week passes that another 
step in the direction of self-sufficiency 
isn’t taken. 

Last week, the Eli Lilly Co., Indi- 
anapolis, revealed the total synthesis 
of lysergic acid—a major step forward 
in obtaining the ergot alkaloids, used 
in obstetrics (see p. 68). (The main 
source of ergot now for U.S. phar 
maceutical industry is from fungus 
infected rye, grown mostly in south- 
ern Europe.) 

“Ideally,” one drug manufacturer 
remarks, “organic synthesis or con 
trolled culture of all critical pharma 
ceutical products in the U.S. is the 
only way our industry can rid itself 
of the uncertainty of foreign sup- 
plies.” But that is an impossibility 
now. Next best solution: for produc- 
ers to cultivate domestically those 
essential drugs that are considered 
most important, and at the same time 
open up as many alternate foreign 
sources as possible. 


Private Power Build-up 


The Aluminum Company of America 
last week finalized plans to build a 
$10-million hydroelectric dam on the 
Little Tennessee River. To be placed 
under the optional control of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Administration, the dam 
will be built at Chilhowee—a small 
community near the Blount-Monroe 
county lines, will create a reservoir 
about nine miles long. 

According to company executives, 
output from the dam will be close to 
50,000 kilowatts—more than sufficient 
to supply Alcoa’s aluminum smelting 
and fabricating plants in the vicinity. 

No opposition to the company’s 
plans is expected from TVA. TVA has 
operated similar Alcoa facilities since 


1941, 
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At issue in GATT meeting 





Proposal 


What it means to 


U.S. chemical industry 








Establish permanent GATT 
organization to handle 
world trade problems 

as they come up. 


Permit underdeveloped 
countries to protect their 
infant industries with 
tariffs and import quotas. 


Allow member nations 
to set import quotas 
on agricultural products. 


Allow member nations 

to continue to set 

import quotas for 
kcasoak-nevenatte reasons. 


Permit any member nation 
to withdraw any tariff 
fe terallv. 


concessions 








A more remote, less sympathetic 
audience for the complaints of 
an individual industry 

in any nation. 


Possible closure of markets 

for certain U.S. chemical 

products in Latin America, 
Asia, Africa. 


Effect on dollar balance 

in various countries 

would help determine their 
ability to buy U.S. chemicals. 


Emergency protection against 
imports could be put into effect 
more quickly and easily. 








GATT at Crossroads 


Whatever happens in the ninth annual 


GATT® meeting that begins next 
Monday in Geneva, Switzerland, is 
likely to have a considerable dollars- 
and-cents impact on the chemical in- 
dustry in the U.S. 

This is because of the extent to which 
this industry is engaged in—and possi- 
bly endangered by—world trade in 
various chemical commodities. Last 
year, some $293 million worth of chem- 
ical imports came into the U.S., and 
about $819 million in chemical exports 
went out to other nations. Disintegra- 
tion of GATT would tend to cut both 
figures sharply—imports because our 
own trade barriers would go up, ex- 
ports because other countries’ barriers 
to our products also would rise. Con- 
versely, a strengthening of GATT 
would probably result in stepped-up 
chemical commerce both ways. 

Beyond these general considerations, 
U.S. chemical manufacturers are spe- 
cially concerned with the fate of GATT 
* The General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, 
created in 1946, is a pact covering 34 countries 
that carry on 80% of world trade. It sets up 
rules for such trade and provides an _ inter- 
national mechanism for ed trade barriers. 


Tariff cutting since World ar IT haa been 
done within the GATT framework 


because an important segment of their 
industry—notably producers of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals—traditionally 
has looked to tariffs for protection 
against low-cost foreign competition. 
This part of the industry has been feel- 
ing increasing pressure from foreign 
rivals since the bloom wore off the 
boom, and is actively fighting any 
further tariff cuts. 

Major Changes Sought: Actually, 
the future of the entire U.S. reciprocal 
trade program may be decided in next 
week’s parleys. The U.S. has been a 
member of GATT from the beginning, 
but U.S. participation never has been 
submitted to Congress for that body’s 
approval. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion now proposes to renegotiate the 
GATT at the upcoming conference, 
and to submit the resulting treaty to 
Congress for ratification early next 
year. 

The Administration puts great im- 
portance on getting a revised agree- 
ment that can win Congressional sup- 
port. State Dept. officials fear that 
otherwise there may be an unraveling 
of the whole fabric of trade and tariff 
agreements woven since the war, and 


a trend back to the high tariffs posted 
in the Smoot-Hawley tariff act of 1930. 
Controversy over GATT has been 
coming to a boil during recent public 
hearings on the subject. Protectionist 
groups called for “a fresh start” in U.S. 
foreign trade relations by scrapping 
GATT in favor of a simpler approach; 
other witnesses recommended various 
alterations in the GATT system. 

Diverse Delegation: Controversial 
nature of the treaty is reflected in the 
make-up of the U.S. delegation to the 
Geneva conference. Samuel Waugh, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, will head the delegation 
and plug the Administration’s line for 
moderate trade liberalization. 

For the first time, the U.S. delega- 
tion includes members of Congress and 
representatives of industry. Rep. 
Richard Simpson (R., Pa.), leader of 
protectionist forces in the House of 
Representatives, will be paired off with 
Sen. Albert Gore (D., Tenn.), who led 
the Democratic fight for trade liberal- 
ization in the Senate last year. 

Others nominated for the panel: 
Sen, Frank Carlson (R., Kans.); Rep. 
Jere Cooper (D., Tenn.); Clarence 
Randall, chairman, Inland Steel Co.; 
Cola Parker, chairman, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.; and Lamar Fleming, Jr., pres- 
ident, Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

Export Subsidies Barred: GATT it- 
self is an extremely complex agree- 
ment. It has two main functions: 

e It sets up general rules for the 
conduct of international trade. Mem- 
ber countries agree, for example, not to 
nullify tariff concessions by imposing 
discriminatory internal taxes on im- 
ports, not to impose import quotas 


WORLD 


CHIEF DELEGATE WAUGH: At Gen. 
eva, he'll plug slightly freer trade. 
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Whether it concerns 


the production of .. . 





... if it requires 
process engineering... 


— then it's a matter worth reviewing with 
Vulcan Engineering Division. Vulcan has been 
handling the special engineering problems of 
the process industries for 53 years. This experi- 
ence is concentrated particularly in the areas of 
distillation, evaporation, extraction, absorption 
—in fact, the full range of diffusional process 
operations—as well as other process engineer- 
ing problems in the chemical, petro-chemical and process fields. 








design and building of a complete process unit or chemical plant. 

When you discuss an engineering problem with Vulcan Engineering In brief, Vulcan adapts engineering service to specialized needs 
Division you gain the advantage of extensive experience with widely to assist your organization in achieving quality product, economical 
varying operating requirements and process specifications. This is performance and minimized plant investment. 


important—whether your problem requires closely limited study or the Your inquiry is seriously invited. 


VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION 


ye B VULCAN Coprer & Suprp.y CO., General Offices and Plant, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


NEW YORK BOSTON HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
VICKERS VULCAN PROCESS ENGINEERING CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 


DIVISIONS OF THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO; 
VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION @ YULCAN MANUFACTURING DIVISION @ VULCAN CONSTRUCTION DIVISION @ VULCAN INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DIVISION 
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KAY-FRIES 





molecular weight: 128.09 
melting point: decomposes at 245°C+ 


solubility: soluble in hot water, slightly soluble 
in alcohol, soluble in ether. 






 KAY-FRIES SPECIFICATIONS 


color: clean white to yellow white powder 
purity: 98.5% min. chloride: .020% max. 
loss on drying: .5% max. ash: 1.00% max. 


\ TYPICAL REACTIONS 





f 
{ 
CO—NH ositen: 
HNO; + ~ co—> —, CO + H20 
Tose CO=NH 
5-nitrobarbituric acid 
te: CO-NH 
CH2CHCH2X + CH2 CO——> CH2CHCH2-CH CO + HX 
allyl holides be 
CO—N CO-NH 
S-allyiborbituric acid 
CO—NH CO—NH 
R'COR"+ CH Conte RR“ CH-CH CO +H:0 
ketones or 


aldehydes CO—N 


(aliphatic olky!) 5-monoalkylbarbituric acid 


TECHNICAL BULLETIN AVAILABLE 
WRITE OR PHONE 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 
Selling Agents For 


<a> KAY-PRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


Sapte tee * 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. MUrray Hill 6-0661 
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mene WORLD 
REP. SIMPSON: As one delegate from 
Congress, he'll defend protection. 


except under clearly defined circum- 
stances, not to subsidize exports, not 
to discriminate against each other 
tradewise, not to establish new prefer- 
ential trading blocs. etc. 

e It makes it possible for members 
to lower tariffs farther than in the past 
by engaging in multilateral tariff nego- 
tiations. That way, for example, Great 
Britain might be able to give a bigger 
concession to the U.S. because of a 
concession it had received from Can- 
ada. There have been three major mul 
tilateral tariff-cutting sessions unde 
GATT since the war, which together 
have led to a greater reduction in world 
tariff levels than ever was possible 
under the old system of bilateral ne- 
gotiations. 

Easy Exit Asked: Of the five princi- 
pal issues to be taken up in the renego- 
tiation conference—summarized in the 
table on page 20—perhaps the hottest 
issue of all will be the proposal to put 
the “easy exit” clause into effect. So 
far, tariff concessions negotiated under 
GATT have been firmly binding; 
countries can withdraw such conces- 
sions only through new negotiation or 
by proving that a certain tariff cut is 
threatening serious injury to a domestic 
industry. Article 28 of the general 
agreement provides for unilateral with- 
drawal of tariff concessions; but up 
to now, it hasn’t been put into force. 
Big debate: whether to use that clause, 
or throw it out altogether. 

Clearly, it'll be tough to get agree 
ment on such controversial issues 
among 34 nations with widely di 
vergent economic interests. And _ it'll 
be equally difficult to “sell” any result- 
ing package to the U.S. Congress. 
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Phosphorus Trichloride 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 


PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE is especially useful as a starting 
point for many profitable phosphorus-bearing compounds, 
Use it to make phosphite esters for petroleum additives. 
Try it for insecticides or as a catalyst in the chlorination 
of many organic compounds. 


PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE is another versatile performer. 
It’s proved extremely valuable as the basis for making a 
variety of gasoline additives. It also is the foundation for 
nearly all phosphate-type plasticizers which are especially 
valuable for flame-resistance qualities. Other uses include 
its application in the production of pharmaceuticals and 
dyestuff intermediates. 


A WORD ABOUT QUALITY. We say simply, ours is the equal 
of anything you can buy elsewhere. We would be glad to 
have you prove this quality to your satisfaction by checking 
it in your own laboratories. 


For more information send in the coupon. We promise you a 
prompt and courteous reply. 
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! MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Inorganic Chemicals Division 
1700 South Second Street 
ON SANTO St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Gentlemen 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS Please send more technical information on Phosphorus Trichloride and 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 





Name Title 
= asiaserioue I eo Company 


AT TILIML TAL Lee Lidia TL Street 








City. Zone State 
mm EE ET eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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NOW ONSTREAM: Albright & Wilson plant in South Wales is producing 700 tons 


of silicones yearly. 


0 6 90) Fe a 


Silicones/Great Britain: With the 
opening of Albright & Wilson’s 


new plant at Barry, South Wales, 
Great Britain for the first time starts 
commercial production of silicones. 
The $3.2-million plant will supply 
some two-fifths of Britain’s domestic 
requirements; the balance will con- 
tinue to be imported from the U.S. 
But when it reaches full capacity, com- 
pany officials say, the Barry facilities 
will be able to produce 95% of Brit- 
ain’s needs, 

This makes Great Britain the third 
European country to go into commer- 
cial production of silicones. The other 
two: Germany and France. 

* 
Phenol/Canada: Production of nonyl 
phenol has started at the Elmira, Ont., 
plant of Naugatuck Chemicals—a di- 
vision of Dominion Rubber Co. No 
output figures are yet available; com 
pany representatives say that a second 
unit will be operating early next year. 


* 
Superphosphates /Austria: The Wiener 
Chemikalien Handelsgesellschaft — an 
affiliate of Bayerwerken of Leverkusen, 
is building a 70,000-ton/year sulfuric 
plant at Krems (Lower Austria) in co- 
operation with the firm of Krems- 
chemie. The output will be used 
mainly for superphosphate production, 
(In 1958, Austria imported 72,000 
tons of superphosphates—chiefly from 
Italy. ) 

~ 
Film/India: The Indian government 
is reported to be negotiating with 
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AGFA (Munich) regarding the estab- 
lishment of a cellulose film plant in 
the state of Mysore. It would make the 
Indian movie industry virtually inde- 
pendent of foreign-made film—now 
imported largely from the U.S. and 
West Germany. 

e 
Cellulose/Brazil: A $180-million cel- 
lulose plant using eucalyptus wood as 
its raw material is to be built at Amer- 
icana, in the Rio Claro region, by the 
Compagnia Paulista de Cellulose. The 
plant—which will rank as the second 
largest in Brazil—will use equipment 
purchased from France. 

* 
Titanium/Japan: Japan’s titanium in- 
dustry—which exports over half its out- 
put to the U.S. and Great Britain—is 
expanding rapidly. Production for the 
current fiscal year (April 54 through 
March 55) is estimated at 1200 tons 
—10 times as large as the preceding 
year. Among those companies that 
have recently increased capacity: 

@ Osaka Titanium Industry Co.— 
the largest Japanese producer—opened 
a 25-ton/month plant last February in 
addition to its 9-ton/month facilities. 
The company plans to build another 
25-ton/month plant in 1955. 

¢ Toho Titanium Co., which opened 
its first 20-ton unit in March, is build- 
ing an additional 10-ton plant. 

e@ Japan Soda Industry Co., now 
operating a 3-ton unit, and planning 
to start construction of 30-ton facilities 
in the next two months. 

e@ Japan Electrical Metallurgy Co., 
which has a 5-ton unit in operation, 
will add a 20-ton plant soon. 


e Mitsui Metal Mining Co., which 
has a one-ton pilot in operation, is 
scheduled to start full commercial pro- 
duction the middle of next year. 

. 


Ammonia/Colombia: The Montecatini 
Co., Milan, Italy, has contracted with 
the Instituto de Fomento Industrial, 
Bogota, Colombia, to build a 50-ton/ 
day ammonia plant—using either na- 
tural gas or fuel oil as its raw material. 
The plant, Montecatini officials say, 
will be built at Barrancabermeja, will 
also turn out nitric acid, ammonium 
nitrate, and urea. Construction work 
is due to start immediately. 
. 


Resins /Mexico: The Borden Co.’s new 
plant at Xalostoc, Mex. (purchased 
from the Carbon Activado, S.A.) is 
now in operation. Output will include 
urea-formaldehyde and phenolic glues, 
foundry resins, label pastes and pack- 
aging adhesives, industrial casein 
glues, and a line of emulsion polymers. 


Between Friends 


This week, there were these signs 
that Canada’s chemical industry feels 
it’s not getting a square deal from the 
US.: 

e After a hearing in which two 
Canadian producers of ethylene glycol 
asked that a 45% ad valorem customs 
duty rate be established on imports 
of that product to match the U.S. rate, 
one of those producers sold its glycol 
plant to a U.S. company’s Canadian 
subsidiary (CW Newsletter, Oct. 30) ; 
and Canada’s delegation to next week’s 
GATT meeting in Geneva (see p. 20) 
will seek release from its pledge not 
to tax glycol imports. 

¢ Canada’s new producer of poly- 
ethylene has asked for a 20% duty on 
imports of that product to protect its 
share of the Canadian market against 
shipments from the U.S., which has a 
polyethylene tariff rate of about 39%. 

e Canada’s leading fertilizer pro- 
ducer—reportedly fearful that the U.S. 
may set up protective tariffs for the 
fertilizer industry within a few years 
—has taken an option on a plant site 
in Oregon; whereas earlier this year 
it was expected that this company 
would build a high-analysis nitrogen 
fertilizer plant in Alberta. 

Chemical Cankers: Other chemical 
sore spots between the U.S. and Can- 
ada—nations bound together by vari- 
ous written and traditional alliances— 
are magnesium and phthalic anhy- 
dride. In each case, these products are 
being produced in both countries, and 
the Canadian tariffs are lower than the 
corresponding U.S. customs rates: 
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Store and Distribute 
your bulk liquids 
as the market fe C=Yantolate (tom 


with no capital investment 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


a division of GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 90, Illinois 


In five important markets, 
General American offers you 
complete bulk liquid storage 
facilities. Many leading shippers 
and processors have found these 
facilities add profit when they 
market their bulk liquids. They 
can maintain inventories of their 
products for distribution at the 
right time and place; gain econ- 
omies of shipping in bulk; and 
conserve capital. 

Modern storage tanks. . . for 
anything that flows through a 
pipeline . . . are yours to use. 
You can be sure of privacy. Care- 
fully guarded manifolds, pipes 
and pumps to protect your prod- 
uct against contamination. Bar- 
relling, drumming, canning and 
blending services at New York, 
New Orleans and Chicago. All 
this, without capital investment 
on your part! 

Ask about the marketing ad- 
vantages you receive from leasing 
General American’s tank storage 
terminal facilities. 


General American’s terminals in 
these five important markets: 


Port of New York (Carteret, N. J.) 
Port of New Orleans (Goodhope, Lo.) 
Chicago, Illinois 


Port of Houston (Galena Park and 
Pasadena, Texas) 


Corpus Christi, Texas 














LUBRICATING OILS 


CUTTING OILS 
FUELS 


WITH Baker's” LOW COST ADDITIVE 


Lubricn’ 
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cHeck THE vatue or LUBRICIN N-1 





Increases wetting power of mineral oils for metal surfaces 
especially when hot. 


Increases oiliness of mineral oils. 


Has powerful detergent action on tar, varnish and carbon 
deposits. 


Decreases metal corrosion. 


note THE uses of LUBRICIN N-1 





- CRANK CASE OIL ADDITIVE. Addition of as little as .5% 


shows surprising results: Cuts internal friction of oil — 
increases wetting; reduces distilling action under heat. 


MOTOR FUEL ADDITIVE. .3% to .6% added to gasoline 
has these immediate effects: Acts to dissolve and inhibit 
hard carbon deposits; actually raises octane rating of fuel 
(many additives lower it); prevents or relieves sticking 
valves. 


CUTTING OIL ADDITIVE. Extends life of cutting tools many- 
fold. 


AVAILABLE IN DRUMS OR 
TANK CAR QUANTITIES 


THE Wetediecsal CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








LOS ANGELES «+ CHICAGO 
CW-1114 
THE BAKER CASTOR ONL CO () Please send measample. (() Technical Bulletin No. 16. 
120 Broadway ume 
New York 5, N. Y. Firm 
Addresa 
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Canadian U.S. 
Product Duty Duty 
Ethylene Free 3¢/lb. plus 
glycol 15% ad val. 
Polyethylene Free 4¢/lb. plus 
30% ad val. 
Magnesium 20%  20¢/\b.(equiva- 
lent to about 
73% ad val.) 
Phthalic Free 3'%¢/lb. plus 
anhydride 20% ad val 
L 
Canadian businessmen and_ labor 


union leaders have appealed to their 
government for protection from what 
they call unfair competition in the form 
of imported goods ranging from tex- 
tiles to antifreeze. Trade Minister C. 
D. Howe-—though he considers it 
“urgent and important” that Canada 
reach firm agreements with the U.S. 
on these causes of friction—has given 
no indication that there'll be any basic 
change in Canada’s trade policy, 
which is now aimed at making it easier 
to get Canadian goods into foreign 
markets rather than making it more 
difficult for foreign goods to get into 
the Canadian market. 

Glycol Pinch: Early last month, 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., and 
Dominion Tar & Chemical asked the 
Canadian Tariff Board for a 45% tariff 
rate on ethylene glycol. Opposing that 
request was the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council, which maintained that 
such a tariff increase would result in 
a substantial rise in the price of anti- 
freeze and would be unfair to Canada’s 
farm population. 


Canadian production of glycol was 
about 79 million Ibs. in 1952 and ap- 
proximately 100 million Ibs. in 1953, 





WIDE WORLD 


CANADA’S PEARSON: In_ economic 





conflict, no political partnership. 
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Pesticides Surfactants 
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Rubber Accelerators Disinfectants 


Rohm & Haas Methylamines... 
Low Cost Intermediates 


Because of their low cost and low equivalent anhydrous form, in drums, cylinders, or 
weight, Rohm & Haas methylamines are tankcars. They are produced in large volume 
ideal sources of basic organic nitrogen. They at two separate plants, which guarantees you 
can be used as intermediates for many prod- continuing availability. 

ucts. These include pesticides, surfactants, 
accelerators for vulcanizing rubber, quater- 
nary disinfectants, pharmaceuticals, photo- 
graphic developers, and dyestuffs. 


Twenty years of producing and handling 
methylamines assure you a product of high 
purity and uniform quality. This experience 
is yours for the asking in detailed, authori- 
All three amines—mono-, di-, and trimethy]- tative literature to help you in research, 
amine—are shipped in both aqueous and process development, and plant design. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 

Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Please send me technical data on: 

(_] Methylamines [|] PRIMENE JM-T [_] PRIMENE 81-T 
[_] t-Octylamine | Acetone cyanohydrin 

{_] Glycolonitrile |_| Dimethylformamide 
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ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 
PRIMENE is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Off. and in principal foreign countries, 


ae die sienna cael Sikes aihscaine soaiy tine ates 











BUSINESS &6 INDUSTRY 


vf which about two-thirds was made 
by Dow. U.S. imports totaled 42 mil- 
lion lbs. in 1952, dropped back to 21 
million Ibs, last year. 

This was the second time within 
little more than a year that the board 
has carried out an investigation on 
glycol. After its first probe, the board 
said that because GATT negotiations 
wouldn’t begin until 1955, glycol 
would have to stay in the “free” cate- 
gory until then, Six months later, the 
government directed the board to make 
a second inquiry, this time looking into 
the entire chemical industry with par- 
ticular attention to glycol. 

Resins, Fertilizers: Later last month, 
Canadian Industries Ltd.—whose $15- 
million polyethylene plant at Edmon- 
ton is now in production, with capacity 
of 25 million lbs./year—told the board 
that a tariff of 20% ad valorem or 8¢/ 
Ib. is needed for protection against 


. . . . . . . . 


U.S. competitors. That suggestion set 
off a chain of other requests. Makers 
of plastic pipe and plastic film pointed 
out that such a tariff would tend to 
up their production costs and hence 
their prices, leaving their markets 
vulnerable to U.S. exporters unless a 
parallel increase were made in tariff 
rates on those manufactured products. 
Plax Canada Ltd., which makes plas- 
tic bottles, said that until CIL can turn 
out a synthetic resin suitable for bottle 
making, the proposed tariff boost 
should not cover polyethylene im- 
ported for that purpose. 

Up to now, fertilizer imports into 
the U.S. have been duty-free, and 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
had been planning a_high-analysis 
nitrogen fertilizer plant for which Cal- 
gary, Alta., was regarded as the most 
likely site. This year, there have been 
indications that pressure is building up 


for tariff protection for fertilizer pro- 
ducers in the U.S.; and Cominco— 
which would like to sell its nitrogenous 
fertilizer in the Midwest and Pacific 
Northwest states—recently took an op- 
tion on a plant site near Columbia 
City, Ore. 

The situation, according to Cana- 
dian industrialists, is that U.S. chem- 
ical makers can sell freely in Canada, 
but Canadian firms are barred from 
competing in the U.S. 

Trade in chemicals between the U.S. 
and Canada is only a small part of 
over-all relations between these two 
long-time allies; but even so, the few 
instances of disagreement are viewed 
with concern by citizens of both na- 
tions. Says Lester Pearson, Canada’s 
secretary of state for foreign affairs: 
“It cannot be too often repeated that 
economic conflict and political col- 
laboration are not reconcilable.” 





Here’s how chemical companies stand 
(in millions of dollars) 





2nd Quarter 
1954 


Ist Quarter 
1954 


2nd Quarter 
1953 





Sales (net of returns, allow- 
ances, and discounts) 


Net profit from operations 


Net 
and excess profits taxes 
Net profit after taxes 


Earned surplus and surplus 
reserve at end of period 


Amortization of emergency fa- 
1? completed after Jan. 


, 


Total depreciation and deple- 
tion 


Cash on hand and in bank 
Inventories 

Total assets 

Working capital 


rofit before federal income 





4497 4291 4475 


622 
656 


528 
612 


549 


284 252 


5027 


27 


130 

















NET WORKING CAPITAL of 
chemical companies—that all-im- 
portant difference between current 
assets and current liabilities — 
reached an all-time high at the end 
of last June. That was the joint ver- 





Source: SEC's latest accounting (June 30, '54) 


It's Official: Business Is Better 


dict of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, which last week re- 
leased their second-quarter tabula- 
tions on the financial condition of 
U.S. manufacturing companies. 


Net profit, after taxes, has soared 
upward—largely because of the ex- 
piration of excess profits taxes; total 
depreciation and depletion costs are 
steadily climbing; and inventories 
are back at year-ago levels. 

On the surface, such a half-time 
score would seem to dispel any feel- 
ing among chemical companies 
that the upturn is “still to come.” 

No Time for Apathy: But despite 
the cheerful word coming out of 
FTC and SEC, other Eisenhower 
appointees and government agen- 
cies are issuing a note of warning. 
Economic activity, says the govern- 
ment’s Business Advisory Council, 
will continue to rise, will probably 
level off in 1955 somewhere be- 
tween 1953 and 1954 activity. The 
average chemical company will 
have to fight for its share of the 
consumer’s dollar, though. BAC 
(which meets quarterly with the 
Secretary of Commerce to advise 
him on the attitudes of businessmen 
toward government politics and 
economic programs) is predicting 
unconditionally that 1955 will see 
the “most competitive markets since 
the end of World War II.” 

Other advisors are more reserved 
in their forecasts, are watching the 
unemployment figure (which has 
hovered close to 3 million for the 
past several months) for signs of 
whether increased productivity per 
worker will be matched by higher 
consumption. 

General consensus: a year of com- 
petitive prosperity lies ahead. 
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When you consider a new plant, you want to 
work with a company that can promise three 
things —excellent overall engineering; 
completion on schedule; smooth and efficient 
performance as planned. 


Lummus has an excellent record of such 
performance over the years in the installation of 
over 700 petroleum and chemical plants 
throughout the world. 


en 


v 


NANT 
Cting your plant 


But, you can alsgexpect added values from 
Lummus — @ontfi bu ions of engineering 
designs and developments. 

Our development of many chemical 

processes providegexcellent background 

for working out neW ideas and better processes 
with your engineering group. Our extensive 
designing and engineering knowledge often results 
in unexpected ga} for you in engineering 

and ne And, of course, we are 
experienced ffi handling confidential information, 
and will always do s0 in accordance with 

your own bést interests and desires. 


For half a ¢entury, Lummus has been giving the 
chemical progess industries what they want 
in design, engineering and construction. Why not 


work with Aymmus when planning your next plant. 


COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, 
-¥ Engineering and Sales Offices 
irston, London, Paris, Montreal. 
vic ponGaracas, The Hague. 
t at Hy 28 ale, Pa. 








FOR 
MINERAL 
SPIRITS 


UNA! 


A LEADER IN THE FIELD FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Amsco Mineral Spirits— inexpensive, 
safe—is specially processed to meet 
individual needs. The following qual- 
ities have made it the leading 
‘petroleum solvent for industry: 


@ Excellent odor 

@ Extremely low end-point for 
quick, nonresidual, tack-free 
drying 

—@ Balanced distillation range 
signifying controlled volatility 

@ Wide choice of solubility 
values 


PLUS 


 Amsco's famous "Service that 


goes beyond the sale." 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


sues, 





WIDE WORLD 


REP. CELLER: To merger-minded 


firms, he’d deny advance opinion service. 


Meh ies 6 0 oie 6 « 


Warning on Cartels: In New York 
City last week, members of the gov- 
ernment’s executive and _ legislative 
branches were discussing industrial 
mergers: 

e Asst. Attorney General Stanley 
Barnes pledged that his Antitrust Di- 
vision will continue vigorous enforce- 
ment of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts; he defended the Justice Dept. 
opinion that the proposed merger of 
Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown 
Steel would be illegal, and declared 
that he would go to court to block 
that merger if the two companies dis- 
regard the adverse opinion. 

e Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.) 
warned that “if the current merger 
trend is not halted, U.S. industry will 
become strait-jacketed with cartels.” 
He argued that the Justice Dept. 
should drop its present policy of giv- 
ing opinions on the legality of pro- 
posed mergers; the Antitrust Division, 
he asserts, “was never set up to act 
as a wet nurse or baby-sitter for those 
wishing to establish industrial con- 
solidations.” 

” 
Fluorine Filing; Another attempt to 
stop Philadelphia’s fluoridation pro- 
gram is in the courts. Attorney Hy- 
man Schwartz, filing for himself as a 
citizen and taxpayer, is the plaintiff 
in ‘this second lawsuit; he’s asking the 
Common Pleas Court to issue an in- 
junction against fluoridation until the 
first case is decided. The city began 
fluoridating its water six weeks ago. 

* 


Sulfur Suit: Phillips Chemical Co. and 
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other firms that derive sulfur from 
natural gas in Texas will have to keep 
right on paying that state’s sulfur 
production tax, the Texas Supreme 
Court has ruled. It upheld a district 
court decision that the tax applies to 
all methods of producing sulfur, in- 
cluding mining and extraction from 
petroleum products. So far, more 
than $297,000 in sulfur taxes has 
been paid to the state treasury, in- 
cluding $129,273 from Phillips. The 
district court directed that Phillips 
should recover $33,503 from the 
state, but the state high court struck 
out that order. 
. 

Pollution Protests: In Maryland and 
Kentueky, private citizens are asking 
court action against chemical process 
companies accused of air and stream 
polution: 

e At Baltimore, residents of the 
St. Helena community are demanding 
that the City’s Board of Estimate go 
to court for an injunction against the 
Glidden Co.’s paint plant in southeast 
Baltimore. They assert that the com- 
pany has been polluting their air with 
smoke, and that the Health Dept. 
has failed to do anything about it. 

e At Louisville, the operator of a 
fish pond on Camp Ground Road is 
suing Stauffer Chemical for $30,000. 
He charges that on last July 16, the 
company discharged sulfuric or some 
other acid into a stream that flows 
past the chemical works and into his 
pond, and that as a result, thousands 
of his bait fish were killed. 

= 

Still in the Saddle: Federal and state 
“fair-trade” laws are still in the 
saddle. The U.S. Supreme Court again 
has refused to review lower court 
rulings that upheld the legality of the 
“nonsigner clause” of various state 
price-maintenance statutes. 


oe) Pe oe 


Humanizing the Brass: Holding that 
one way to improve a company’s 
labor relations is “to humanize the 
top brass,” an industrialist is recom- 
mending that company presidents and 
board chairmen should spend a little 
time in the shops and that directors 
be invited to attend company func- 
tions. Charles Smith, Jr., president of 
Steel Improvement & Forge Co., also 
advocates extra effort to treat em- 
ployees as individuals; in his com- 
pany, for example, every new em- 
ployee receives a personal letter from 
the president welcoming him to the 
company. 
+ 
On Unions’ Consistency: Controversy 
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BASIC PRODUCERS 


As basic producers of Copper, Iron, Zinc 
and Sulphur, we have spent many years of 
research in developing higher grade Chemi- 
cals for industry from these basic materials. 
From the raw material to the finished prod- 


uct we maintain constant uniform quality 


Samples, specifications 
and detailed information 
upon request. 











TENNESSEE Frc CORPORATION 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Industrial Crystals 
COPPER SULPHATE 


An improved form of 
Copper Sulphate Crystals 
designated as Industrial 
Crystals Copper Sulphate 
Uniform in structure 
free flowing, and readily 
adaptable to all types of 
solution equipment. In 
addition to the Industrial 
Crystals Copper Sul 
phate regular” Copper 
Sulphate Crystals are of 
tered 


COPPER HYDRATE 
This TC highly reactive 
and versatile copper salt 
has high purity and ex 
ceptionally good stability 
characteristics 


CUPRIC OXIDE 
Cupric Oxide of exce 


tional purity 


p 


In addition, the follow 
ing industrial chemicals 


are offered by TC: 


. COPPER CARBONATE, 


ZINC SULPHATE, 
FERRIC IRON 
SULPHATE, 
SULPHUR DIOXIDE. 











WIDE WORLD 


STEELWORKERS’ McDONALD: For 
labor unions, freedom to affiliate or not. 


over right-to-work laws is raging in 
various states, now is flaring up in 
national circles. In Oklahoma, the 
state legislative council’s labor-and- 
industry committee has refused to con- 
sider such a bill; while in Colorado, 
the state Chamber of Commerce is 
starting a long-range campaign for 
enactment of this kind of law. 

At Washington, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.—headed by 
Clement Johnston of Roanoke, Va.— 
has raised the question of whether 
labor unions are consistent in their 
bitter opposition to such bills. The 
Chamber notes that President David 
McDonald of the United Steelworkers 
(CIO) recently asserted that a labor 
union should have the right to decide 
for itself whether to affiliate with 
AFL, CIO, or any proposed federa- 
tion formed through merger of labor 
groups. Agreeing with that premise, 
the Chamber asks why an individual 
worker should be forced to join a 
labor union in order to hold his 
job. 

Evidently, says the Chamber, what's 
sauce for the gander is not sauce for 
the goslings. 

* 
Strikes Suspended: Four strikes affect- 
ing chemical companies folded last 
week. 

e At Ashland, Ky., members of 
United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers (CIO) have ratified a two- 
year contract with Allied Chemical’s 

; Semet-Solvay Division, ending their 
.B: BRIGHTON copper works inc. five-week strike. The agreement pro- 
‘vase vides for a 7¢/hour wage increase 
: now, an additional 2¢ rise in six 
months, and another 2¢ boost in one 


821 state ave. @ cincinnati 4, ohio © grandview 4110 





designers and producers of chemical processing equipment 
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WIDE WORLD 
CHAMBER’S JOHNSTON: For workers, 
freedom to join a union or not. 


year. It was the first time in the com- 
pany’ 41-year history that this coke 
by-products plant—employing about 
330 workers—had been closed because 
of a labor dispute. 

e Another Gas-Coke strike ended 
in Buffalo, N.Y., when employees of 
National Gypsum’s Clarence Center 
plant agreed to return to work while 
negotiations continue over pay rates 
for a new manufacturing process. 

e Construction work has resumed 
at Spencer Chemical’s polyethylene 
plant near Orange, Tex., and at sev- 
eral other petrochemical expansion 
projects in the Beaumont area. The 
AFL Boilermakers have agreed on 
wage terms with their employers, but 
the AFL Operating Engineers are 
merely suspending their “semistrike” 
tactics—working only three days a 
week—as bargaining talks continue 
with two employer groups. 

e At Hampton, S.C., a strike that 
kept nearly 400 production workers 
out of the Plywoods-Plastics Corp. 
plant for three weeks wound up with 
the members of AFL Plywood & 
Veneer Workers locals accepting a 
342¢/hour wage rise instead of the 
10¢ increase they had asked for. 
Slow Shrinkage: Gradual contraction 
of the labor force in the chemical 
process industry has continued for a 
year except for the 0.3% rise last 
March. Hiring was stepped up in 
September, but at less than half the 
rate of increase in separations. At Buf- 
falo, N.Y., O-Cel-O Division of Gen- 
eral Mills is laying off about 150 work- 
ers in a “30% reduction in production 
and employment.” 
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VEEGUM — a naturally-occuring inorganic silicate — pos- 
sesses this peculiar property — THIXOTROPY — the char- 
acteristic of forming reversible gels. This phenomenon plays 
an essential part in many chemical processes and applications, 
but it is a particularly valuable characteristic in emulsifying 
and suspending agents. 


For example, it is the thixotropic character of VEEGUM 
which accounts for its superior properties over commonly 
used organic emulsifiers. It permits suspensions of higher 
solids content with lower suspension viscosities — It im- 
parts superior stability under variable temperature and 
humidity conditions — It improves the texture and consis- 
tency of the materials in which it is used. 


Specific tests* of this kind conducted in our laboratories 
show results we know will be of interest and importance 
to chemists in this field. 


In addition to its thixotropic properties, VEEGUM also ex- 
hibits other advantageous characteristics which give it an 
exceptionally wide application. 


VEEGUM is an effective agent in dispersing hydrophobic or 
colloidal materials without the foam of lowered 
surface tension. 


>K veroum dispersions as low as 1% will permanently sta- 
bilize emulsions containing many types of oils, 
fats and waxes. 


eo VEEGUM is compatible with alcohols, polygycols, and other 
organic solvents as well as certain electrolytes. 


Thixotropic veecum is purified colloidal magnesium silicate, 
non-greasy, non-toxic and non-irritating. It is opaque, white, 
odorless and tasteless. It is easily prepared in aqueous dis- 
persions by simple agitation with or without the applica- 
tion of heat. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please send [) VEEGUM Bulletin C122 (1) sample of VEEGUM 
() information on using VEEGUM for: 





(state application) 
NAME 


POSITION , 
(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead 




















8OFe. 
CO. ABSORBER 





8-ft. diam. by 80-ft. COz absorber tower 
built by CB&I unde, contract from 
Foster Wheeler Corporation for the Grace 
Chemical Company at Woodstock, Tennessee. 


Loaded and ready for shipment, the 8-ft. diam. 
by 80-ft. CO? absorber tower shown above is 
bound for Grace Chemical Company’s Ammonia- 
Utca plant at Woodstock, Tennessee, near Mem- 
phis. In addition to the tower we also supplied 
the Grace Chemical Company plant with an alu- 
minum tank, a Hortonsphere®, an ammonia tank, 
a fuel oil tank, a water tank and a pump tank. 

A variety of structures such as this demon- 
strates Chicago Bridge & Iron Company versa- 
tility in engineering, fabricating and erecting 
welded steel plate structures. Facilities at all 
four of our plants are complete . . . including 
pickling and painting steel plates, by the Horton 
Pickling Process and X-raying or stress-relieving 
structures to code requirements. We are 
thoroughly experienced in working with non- 
corrosive few» in either solid, lined or clad steel] 
structures constructed to exacting standards. 

When planning welded steel plate structures 
of any sort, take advantage of Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Company experience. Write our nearest 
office for information, estimates or quotations. 
There is no obligation. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Atlante 3 63 Healey Bidg. Los Angeles 17 oy Sere Petroleum Bidg. 


Birmingham | 1575 eon Fiftieth St. New York 6 1—165 Broadway Bidg. 
Boston 10 1070—20! Devonshire St. Philadelphia 3 ....1670—1700 Walnut St. Bldg. 
Chica 4 .2173_ McCormick Bidg. Pittsburgh 19 3271 Alcoa Bidg. 


Cleveland 15 2261 Midland Bidg. Salt Lake City 4 573 be a South St. 
Detroit 26 " 1572 Lafayette Bidg. San Francisco 4 1571—200 Bush St. 
Havana 402 Abreu Bidg. Seattle 1 > 1373" Henry Bidg 
Houston 2 . 2169 C G | Life Bidg. Tulsa 3. .. 1672 Hunt Bidg. 


Plants in: BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PA. 
34 





Defendant Resting 


For the moment, it looks as though 
the pressure is off Rayonier, Inc. at its 
Jesup, Ga., cellulose plant, recently 
served with an injunction (CW, Oct. 
2, p. 23) against stream pollution. 
Damage claims have been dropped by 
three fishing parks that had filed 
against the company for allegedly 
poisoning the Altamaha River with 
plant effluent, thereby killing thou- 
sands of fish. Now experts agree that 
the exact cause of the mass killing can 
not be precisely determined. But Judge 
Douglas Thomas’ decree has placed a 
new sample testing burden on Ray- 
onier, 

Admitting the plant is using 
approved waste disposal methods, 
Thomas’ new decree orders Rayonier 
to: 

© Hold wastes to levels that will not 
kill fish. 

e Sample wastes before they reach 
the Altamaha and to install equipment 
to record findings. 

e Sample the river weekly at half 
a dozen spots above and as far as 20 
miles below Rayonier’s plant. 

@ Make all records of tests available 
to the State Game and Fish Commis- 
sion every week for four years. 

Perhaps the only penalty Rayonier 
has not had leveled against it: the three 
irate fishing park complainants will 
have to pay their own court costs. 


KEY CHANGES... 
Max A. Minnig, to executive vice- 
president, Witco Chemical Co., New 
York City. 

Willism W. Schneider, to member of 
the finance committee, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. 


Thomas Floyd-Jones, to sales man- 
ager, Pharmaceutical Div., American 
Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Andrew E. Buchanan, Jr., to general 
manager, Textile Fibers Dept., Du 
Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Sylvan Cohen, to vice-president in 
charge of research, Gallowhur Chem- 
ical Corp., New York City. 


BuemwOB. . « 2 9 0. 


To Roger Williams—vice-president, 
member of the board of directors, and 
member of the executive committee, 
Du Pont Co.—the Perkin Medal of the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry for 1956. 

To Ernest H. Volwiler—president and 
general manager, Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Il].—the Industrial Re- 
search Institute Medal for 1956. 
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A multiple source is a guarantee of dependable 
supply, and consumers of carbon bisulphide benefit 
from the eight Stauffer plant locations. In tank cars or drums, 
Stauffer high purity carbon bisulphide is used by manufacturers of products 


including rayon, rubber, fumigants, cellophane, and cellulose sponges. 


If you have an interest in carbon bisulphide, 


call our nearest office. 


Stauffer 
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PRODUCTION. . 











Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. 
(Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 


start with... 


» 











dimethylamine 


chloramine 


ALTERNATE ROUTES... 


acid 


reducing agent 





sodium 
hypochlorite 


OXIDATION 





Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp. 
(Charleston, W. Va.) 


dimethylamine 


sodium nitrate 








Aerojet Engineering Corp. 
(Azuza, Cal.) 


dimethylamine 
sodium nitrite 
acid 


reducing agent 


PURIFICATION 


‘ie 


| may 





























Four on the Mark and Ready to Go 


Structurally tied to hydrazine’s coattails, dimethyl- 





hydrazine hesitantly enters the processing arena. 


Favorite route is via oxidation of dimethylamine, but 





it’s far from a cut out-and-paste up operation. 


Readying a process of making a little- 
known, high-priced chemical for 
which there’s no big market—at least 
in the immediate future—is a proce- 
dure that would normally make a 


commercial development man shud- 
der. He'd say it was strictly a case of 
putting the cart before the horse. But 
production men from four companies 
have done just that with DMH (di- 


methylhydrazine), an unsymmetrical 
relative of the more famous hydrazine. 

And the idea isn’t as foolish as it 
sounds. For although DMH has some 
characteristics that argue against 
large-scale production, it has some in- 
triguing potentials, too (see box, New 
Punch for Guided Missiles). It’s not as 
flexible as hydrazine, and even the 
most optimistic can’t visualize for it 
the same rosy future they can for the 
latter. Nor, at $6/lb., is it cheap. At 
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Metalectro Corp. 
(Laurel, Md.) 


ammonia 





... fo dimethylhydrazine 








* or urea or an alkylamine plus an oxidant. 


the same time, the price could be 
pared appreciably with a larger vol- 
ume of output—possibly to below 
$1/lb. It is, moreover, less toxic than 
hydrazine. 

The present market is small, pri- 
marily military (and classified) in na- 
ture. All the companies concerned are 
probing for a fat, civilian outlet for 
the product. Best bet right now, how- 
ever, seems to be high-priced specialty 
items and pharmaceuticals. 
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WESTVACO WORKS: A special products plant expedited FMC’s entry. 


Consequently, nobody is making 
very much DMH, but over the past 
few months three firms—Olin Mathie- 
son, Food Machinery & Chemical, 
and Metalectro—brought in small-scale 
operations, are now ready to roll on 
a full commercial scale as soon as a 
market shows itself. Another not now 
in active production, Aerojet Engi- 
neering, will supply anyone interested 
in the compound. With individual 
variations, the favorite route to DMH 
bypasses hydrazine altogether, goes 
by way of dimethylamine oxidation 
(see chart). 

Process Bypass: A classical reaction, 
the oxidation, says S. A. (“Casey”) 
Cogswell of FMC, looked less danger- 
ous and less expensive than the alter- 
nate alkylation involving hydrazine. 
What’s more, for FMC’s Chlor-Alkali 
Division, the oxidation operation 
meant the company could make use of 
its special small-scale 
setup in Charleston, W. Va. 

This miniature production depart- 
ment (see cut) functions both as a 
pilot plant and as a specialty products 
plant. As the latter, it provided FMC 
with the means and know-how to get 
into DMH production in only six 
weeks. Essentially a simple operation, 
FMC’s DMH process works like this: 

Dimethylamine and acid are meas- 
ured out into a jacketed, glass-lined 
reactor; in an exothermic reaction, 
they form the amine salt. Sodium ni- 
trite is added, reacts (also exothermi- 
cally) with the salt to form dimethy]- 


production 








O90 les 
88090004 oh 


nitrosamine. The  nitrosamine, in 
another exothermic reaction, is then 
reduced with a metal (probably zine) 
to unsymmetrical dimethylhydrazine. 

The DMH solution is transferred 
through glass piping to a crude still; a 
dehydrating agent is added; the solu- 
tion, partly dehydrated and refined, 
passes through an entrainment sep- 
arator into a finishing still where it 
is further dehydrated and refined. The 
final product, 99% or better DMH, is 
then piped to storage or into drums. 

Process yields are good but, con- 
cedes FMC, this operation was chosen 
primarily to expedite the firm’s entry 
into the field. The raw materials are 
expensive, and the intermediate ni- 
1980 compound is toxic, must be care- 
fully watched. Therefore, the com- 
pany is currently carrying out 
development on a process that would 
overcome these drawbacks, be more 
suitable to a large-scale operation. So 
far, the new process has shown good 
lab results; the next step is the pilot 
plant—“when,” says FMC, depends 
upon the market. 

Another Version: With its corporate 
eye also closely focused on demand, 
Aerojet, though not in active produc- 
tion, is “definitely still interested in 
DMH.” When the firm does return to 
operation, odds are that it will go back 
to a reduction of dimethylnitrosamine 
similar to the FMC operation. The 
actual reduction step, however, says 
Aerojet, has been somewhat modified. 

On the other hand, Olin Mathieson 
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BTC S24 


the ORIGINAL QUAT 
with EXTRA KILLING POWER 
at LOWER COST An improved version of the original quaternary ammonium 


compound, BTC 824 is now manufactured with a higher alkyl radical— 

alkyl dimethyl benzyl ammonium chloride, for optimum germicidal activity. 
Like all quaternaries produced by ONYX—a widely recognized 

pioneer in the field—BTC 824 is offered with assurance of unvarying 
quality and uniformity. This superiority is maintained by thorough 
laboratory control testing of each batch, as well as continuing research and 
field testing. BTC 824 is the most thoroughly documented 

quaternary now available. 





BTC 824 is a 50% aqueous solution of alkyl dimethyl benzyl 

ammonium chloride and is a cationic quaternary ammonium surfactant 
of unusually high bactericidal activity. At ordinary use concentrations it is 
odorless and colorless. It has a wide range of sanitizing and 

deodorizing applications, in the dairy, food processing, meat packing, 
baking, food service, beverage and fermentation industries; surgical 
instrument disinfection; as an algaecide in swimming pools 

and circulating water systems, etc. 

Complete data on BTC 824 and other ONYX quaternaries—the largest . 
variety evailable—will be sent upon request. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHAIN LENGTH AND 
ANTIBACTERIAL ACTION of certain homologues 
of alkyl dimethyl benzyl ammonium chloride. 


NUMBER OF CARBON ATOMS IN ALKYL CHAIN 


8 10 12 14 16 18 





KILLING DILUTION 
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Composite curve based on data 
obtained with Salmonella typhosa 
and Staphylococcus aureus. 





ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


WARREN & MORRIS STS., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA 
For Export: ONYX International, Jersey City 2, W. J. 
West Coast Representative: £. 3. Browning Co., Son Francisco, Los Angeles 
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DOGS WILL BE DOGS... 
... Whether bird dog or pampered 
pooch, husky St.Bernard or diminu- 
tive Mexican hairless, a dog is a 
dog, and therefore usually has 
what some owners consider an un- 
pleasant “doggy” odor. As odor 
specialists, we have been fre- 
quently called upon to supply 
harmless odorants or deodorants 
for such canine products as dog 
deodorizers, hair dressings, lotions, 
shampoos, soaps, wiping pads, 
kennel odorants and others. Our 
Technical Service Division has 
handled literally thousands of di- 
verse odor problems for manufac- 
turers and for industries, among 
which could be the very one that is 
proving bothersome to your or- 
ganization. Why not write and let's 
see if our odor specialists cannot 
help you. 





PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL 
ee 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 

76 NINTH AVE., NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
We are interested in [_] PERFUMES 
[_] ODOR NEUTRALIZERS for use in the 
manufacture of products checked be- 
low. What do you recommend? 

[_] ADHESIVES ["] FINISHES [_] INK 
[-] LEATHER [_] PAINT [_] PLASTICS 
{_] PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
(-] POLISHES [~}RUBBER [~] SOLVENTS 
[-] SPRAYS [_] TEXTILE CHEMICALS 

{_] OTHERS: 








(Note: Please send accompanying letter giving 
details of your particular problem.) 


COMPANY: 
ADDRESS: 


CITY: 
ATTENTION: 
TITLE: 


76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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TReeweectTiosg..... 


is now in pilot production of DMH 
with a process it intends to use no 
matter how big the operation be- 
comes. Pointing toward use of its al- 
ready capitalized hydrazine plant at 
Lake Charles (CW, July 18, 53, p. 
42), OM has come up with a process 
that’s probably analagous to its modi- 
fied Raschig hydrazine synthesis, 
which also was piloted at the com- 
pany’s Niagara Falls site. 

The DMH process, expected to fit 
the Lake Charles equipment with only 
minor modifications, centers about the 
direct oxidation of dimethylamine by 
chloramine to dimethylhydrazine. To 
get the chloramine, the company re- 
acts ammonia with sodium hypochlo- 
rite; this is mixed with dimethylamine, 
and the mixture is passed through a 
reaction coil. The crude DMH is then 
piped through a series of evaporators 
and a still where it is concentrated and 
distilled. The operation, unlike FMC’s 
present one, is continuous. 

Fairmount Chemical Co. (Newark, 
N.J.) had a basic interest in hydrazine 
from the beginning, planned to turn 
out lab samples of DMH, but never 
got into production. Fairmount also 
figured that oxidation provided the 
most favorable approach. But it felt 
that any oxidation process would prob- 
ably have to go back to ammonia, and 
since Fairmount wasn’t basic in am- 
monia, DMH production lay too far 
afield. 


. . 7 . . . . . . . . . . 


Lucky Seven? With an altogether 
different approach to the production 
of DMH, Metalectro Corp. has set up 
its own small-scale continuous oxida- 
tion process on the far-reaching 
grounds of a former military academy 
in Laurel, Md. The company started 
out as a research and engineering firm, 
figured to develop and license proc- 
esses to larger companies. 

Along the way, Metalectro devel- 
oped a process of oxidizing ammonia, 
urea or alkylamine to hydrazine, di- 
methylhydrazine or any other alkyl- 
hydrazine in anhydrous form. Heart 
of the operation is the company’s 
closely guarded oxidizing agent. The 
big advantage of this process over the 
classical oxidations, claims company 
President Hans Osberg, is in the high 
concentration of the end product. 

Presently, Metalectro is evaluating 
seven different versions it has devel- 
oped on the process. In practical 
terms, the variations amount to 
5-10¢/lb. difference in the final prod- 
uct, but in striving to bring the price 
below $1/lb., such small differentials 
could be significant. 

Another Aspect: All four com- 
panies, having successfully met the 
processing challenge, are now facing 
the marketing one. Even if they did 
place the cart before the horse, they're 
in hopes the latter may push—instead 
of pull—the former into a place of 
prominence. 





AS FUEL FEED for various mis- 
siles, straight hydrazine has demon- 
strated its superiorities over petro- 
leum derivatives. In many instances, 
however, high price together with 
certain technical difficulties has 
precluded its large-scale use. For 
this reason, the government is 
watching closely the development 
of alkyl substituted hydrazines ~ 
especially unsymmetrical dimethy]- 
hydrazine. 

Assuming DMH is made without 
using hydrazine as a raw material, 
officials see it competitive with the 
base structure, pricewise, and tech- 
nically superior. Sample superior- 
ities: To keep hydrazine from solidi- 
fying at high altitudes engineers 
have had to play with some ticklish 
design problems; DMH, on the 
other hand, has a lower freezing 
point, loses none of its specific im- 
pulse (push per pound) at high 





New Punch for Guided Missiles 


altitude. Relative to presently used 
fuels, DMH is easier to store and 
handle than hydrazine. Incompati- 
ble with many hydrocarbons, hy- 
drazine can’t be used as a com- 
ponent of any propellant system us- 
ing such hydrocarbons; DMH has 
a far wider range of compatibility. 

Moreover, development of DMH 
has been furthered by introduction 
of the new “Bomarc” missile. Using 
standard JP-4 (specification hydro- 
carbon jet fuel) feed, the missile 
has had trouble with combustion 
instability. Engineers found they 
could overcome this instability by 
mixing JP-4 with 35-40% DMH. 

The real volume possibilities for 
DMH, of course, come when used 
alone in a monopropellant fuel sys- 
tem. But first, DMH has a long way 
to go, for hydrocarbon fuels such 
as JP-4 are readily available at less 
than 25¢/gal. 
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Cut your iwentouy with 
CELANESE* DOUBLE DUTY ME. 


(PENTAERYTHRITOL) 


Celanese Tech. Service & Applications Labs 


WE'RE TAKING OUR LABS 

TO CHICAGO... 
BRING YOUR PROBLEMS TO BOOTH 14 
1954 PAINT INDUSTRIES’ SHOW 





IF YOU NEED TO MEET PURE GRADE SPECS IF YOU NEED TO MEET TECH GRADE COSTS 
Celanese P.E. has met the highest specs. Celanese P.E. costs no more than ordinary tech 
Through ‘‘continuous” process, Celanese P.E. is grades. It can shorten cooking cycles, make 
high in hydroxy] value, uniform in mono content, filtration easier, produce a lighter color resin 
low in ash. Ideal for high phthalic content resins. in the low-price field. 


With the spotlight on inventories, Celanese P.E. answers the need of alkyd 
resin manufacturers for a pentaerythritol that qualifies for every applica- 
tion. The new Celanese P.E. bulletin can give you the complete story, backed 
by formulations, tests, comparisons and cost analyses. Write to Dept. 552-K, 
Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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RESULT OF CELANESE “CONTINUOUS” PROCESS 
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INDUSTRIAL HOUSEKEEPING: Stock car races spur Monsanto workers to . . 


... sweep Industry Clean 


Ask a plant manager how the chemical 
industry set its all-time low accident 
record in 1953 (CW, Oct. 16, p. 62) 
and he’d probably point first to the 
industry's safety campaign. And it’s a 
pretty safe bet that the second factor 
he selected would be the industrial 
housekeeping program. 
Most of the plants queried by CW last 
week agree that accident prevention 
and good housekeeping go hand in 
hand. Each supplements the other in 
a joint operation usually organized by 
a single safety-housekeeping commit- 
tee. While the safety drive guards 
against major hazards and unsafe prac- 
tices, diligent cleanup work eliminates 
a multitude of contributory factors. 
Like most programs affecting the 
welfare of the entire plant, housekeep- 
ing is the prime responsibility of top, 
policy-level management. With active 
backing for the authority delegated to 
supervisory personnel at all levels, the 
job becomes a cooperative effort with 
all members of plant participating. 
Housekeeping depends on the con- 
tribution of each individual worker to 
make it a success. And there are many 
ways in which his interest can be 
stimulated. Most plants promote house- 
keeping along with safety by posters 
and slogans to keep workers cleanup 
conscious. Regular inspections and 
comparative ratings of departments 
create competition between groups, re- 
sulting in a greater effort based on 
pride of accomplishment. Incentive 
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plans with token awards for good 
housekeeping records are used by 
some companies, but opinion is divided 
on the value of such systems. Here’s 
how some typical programs are imple- 
mented: 

® Monsanto’s Plastics Div. (Spring- 
field, Mass.) emphasizes good house- 
keeping in three or four companywide 
campaigns each year. These include 
three formal inspections _ stressing 
housekeeping during approximately 
seven months of each year. The inspec- 
tion team consists of a chairman and 
one or two other members from the 
operating superintendent level; several 
supervisors, foremen, and hourly em- 
ployees; and a union official. During 
the other five months of the year, 
housekeeping is the responsibility of 
each department head. 

One of Monsanto’s promotions this 
year was in the form of a stock car 
race (see cut). The plant operational 
areas were broken down into small 
groups each represented by one of the 
30 cars in the race. Each car’s progress 
around the track was determined by 
the area’s rating in four monthly plant- 
wide inspections. When unannounced 
svot-check inspections found a section 
that was below its normal housekeep- 
ing level, its car was penalized and 
sent to the nit. Token prizes were 
awarded to all members of the group 
rated highest for each month, while 
the winners of the race were invited 
to a steak dinner and a stock car race. 


e Lederle Labs also relies on 
monthly inspections by supervisory 
and hourly personnel to check the 
effectiveness of the housekeeping drive. 
Departments are not rated competi- 
tively, however, due to the variety of 
conditions that make it difficult to de- 
termine a fair basis for comparison. 
Lederle has no award system, but em- 
ployees receive cash for suggestions, a 
good portion of which are concerned 
with housekeeping problems. 

@ Nuodex Products (Newark, N.J.) 
keeps workers on their toes by making 
unscheduled inspections about four 
times each month. Each man in the 
winning group each month receives 
$5, while each in the runner-up group 
gets $2.50. Nuodex feels that the small 
investment in this incentive plan (only 
$632 last year) is renaid many times 
over in the greater efficiency and high- 
er morale of emplovees who appreciate 
good working conditions. 

¢ Dow Chemical keeps tabs on 
housekeeping by the use of check lists, 
which are later filed for reference. 
This method provides a record of un- 
satisfactory conditions, simplifies fol- 
low-up on recommended corrective 
action. In addition to a trophy-type 
award for the department with the best 
record each month, there is a booby 
prize for the one with the lowest rat- 
ing. The booby prize is an excellent 
stimulus for improvement, reports 
Dow, since no group likes to receive it. 

Conditioned Reflex: Good house- 
keeping habits are acquired through 
conditioning. And it’s up to the com- 
pany to set a good example. Attrac- 
tively landscaped grounds, neat offices 
and clean locker rooms go a long way 
in creating proper atmosphere. They 
set the worker’s mood as soon as he 
enters the plant, affect the way he goes 
about his work. 

Too, supervisors and foremen can do 
several things to foster the develop- 
ment of good housekeeping habits. 
They should see to it that work areas 
are well lighted and equipped with 
cleaning facilities. Regular removal of 
waste should be scheduled to prevent 
accumulation from cluttering the work 
space. Frequent painting brightens 
walls and equipment, makes them 
easier to keep clean. 

It’s difficult to calculate the savings 
afforded by good housekeeping, for, 
like safety, it pays off in intangibles. 
It’s easy to figure the cost of a lost-time 
accident, damaged equipment or ma- 
terial loss caused by carelessness. But 
those prevented by an effective, well- 
nlanned program are not assessable. 
Other bounties of good housekeeping: 

e Harmonious 
resulting from 


industrial relations 
improved employee 
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ONE TRIAL IS BETTER 
THAN A THOUSAND CLAIMS 


eee 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Swift & Company, Industrial Oil Dept. 0-13 
1840 165th Street 
Hammond, Indiana 


Please send data on the following products: 








Name 





Company 
Address 


Another of Swift's one eee 
Products for Industry 








ae: ‘ Zone. State 
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morale rate high on the list of in- 
tangible returns. 

e Better community relations can 
also be achieved by the plant’s efforts 
to be a considerate, attractive neigh- 
bor. 

e One plant estimates that atten- 
tion to neatness in its packaging de- 
partment alone has saved more than 
$10,000/year by eliminating contami- 
nation and spillage. 

e Another company finds that regu- 
lar daily cleaning of machines has cut 
periodic maintenance down from days 


SILICONES 


OHtle CAN DO FOR YOU 


Trade-Mork 





Many manufacturers are now looking to LINDE Silicones to 
give their products and processes new and improved qualities. 
Close cooperation with virtually every type of industry over 


the years has made LINDE particularly well qualified to adapt 


these new products of chemistry to your requirements. 


THEY MAKE ELECTRIC MOTORS 
STAND UP ON TOUGHEST JOBS 


Motors, transformers, insulated with LINDE 
Silicones, resist much higher temperatures, 
corrosive vapor, and moisture. New or re- 
wound with LINDE Silicone insulation, they 


withstand severe abuse and overloads. Down 
time is practically eliminated. Maintenance 
costs drop. Those who want superior insu- 
lation should... 


(Meteo) Ge gem Si, i}: 
FOR SILICONES 


oils 
Ze 


AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF 
UNION C 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


ARBIDE 


30 EAST 42np STREET (Ja NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
In Canada ; Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 





to a matter of hours, keeps them run- 
ning longer between shutdowns. 

e Where it is instrumental in re- 
ducing insurance claims, good house- 
keeping helps the company to earn re- 
bates. Insurance companies inspect 
plants regularly, may set high rates 
for those in which littered or dirty 
areas create a hazard. 
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Feedwater Control: Heart of the Hays 
Corp.’s (Michigan City, Ind.) new 
feedwater control systems is the elec- 
tronically operated controller, which, 
claims the company, provides fast 
transmission and high accuracy. The 
firm offers three systems to meet the 
requirements of small, medium or large 
operating units. 
2 
Flame Thrower: Looking like the rear 
end of a rocket ship, Eclinse Fuel En- 
gineering Co.’s (Rockford, III.) port- 
able gas burner assembly was designed 
for drying aggregates. The unit con- 
sists of eight burner nozzles with at- 
mospheric mixers capable of throwing 
a 30-ft. fame. Firing 10 Tbs. natural 
gas, it can produce 40 million Btu./ 
hour. 
* 

Coated Wire: Hitemp Wires, Inc. 
(Mineola, L.I.) is coating wire with a 
smooth Teflon sheath for high tem- 
perature (Class H or better) service. 
Dubbed Temprex, the wire is said to 
show top temperature resistance in an 
ambient range from —90 C to 260 C. 


e 
Reflected Heat: Industrial Safety Spe- 
cialties Co. (Perkasie, Pa.) has brought 
out a new line of fire-fighting garments 
from gloves to complete coverings. 
The clothes combine aluminum and 
asbestos to give a flexible, fire-resistant 
material that, says ISSCO, reflects up 
to 90% of radiant heat away from the 
wearer. 

* 
Small Replica: Livingstone Engineer- 
ing Co. (Worcester, Mass.), manufac- 
turer of heavy-duty hydraulic jet 
cleaners, has designed a smaller unit 
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( Advertisement) 


CHEMICALS OUTLOOK November 1954 





This news bulletin about Wyandotte Chemicals services, products, and their application», 
is published to help keep you posted. Perhaps you will want to route these and subsequent 





facts to interested members of your organization. Additional information and _ trial 
quantities of Wyandotte products are available upon request . . . may we serve you? 
WYANDOTTE 
Since our June announcement, much widespread interest 

MORE NEWS ; : 
ABOUT has been evidenced in Wyandotte's Quadrol*, a completely 
WYANDOTTE’S new polyol with six chemically reactive centers. It is 
NEW too early, however, for us to evaluate all the many 
CHEMICAL possibilities as our field investigations have only 
INTERMEDIATE begun. Some of the recent inquiries have asked, "What 
—QUADROL have you learned about Quadrol since its introduction?" 


We've found among other things that Quadrol is a rela- 
tively non-toxic substance . . . that esters of Quadrol, 
to which ethylene oxide have been added, show promise 
# ad as detergents especially in removing oily soil . 
re ] o Note: samples of esters are not available. 
eet | 
eee Olt Quadrol is a water-white viscous liquid that is excep- 
Hye CN, tionally heat stable. It has a boiling point of 225° C. 


CH, CH, at 5 mn. 


N In its own right, Quadrol has potential uses as a humec- 
| tant and a plasticizer. 


Quadrol reacts with dibasic acids to give resinous 
CH, polymers. Ion exchange resins prepared from Quadrol may 
| have great possibilities. 


/N\ As an intermediate, the unique structure and physical 
CH, CH, properties of Quadrol suggest possible use in the 
preparation of emulsifying agents, surface-active 
CH;—CH CH—CH; agents, pharmaceuticals, herbicides, fungicides, 
insecticides and plasticizers. 
0 


Hi ia We further believe that because of the nitrogen atoms in 
Quadrol it offers promise in preparation of adhesives, 
particularly for metallic surfaces. 


Write for technical data and samples of Quadrol on your 


company letterhead. *(N, N, N’, N’,—tetrakis (2-hydroxypropyl) ethylenediamine) 


yandotfe cuemicats 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SODA ASH « CAUSTIC SODA « BICARBONATE OF SODA « CALCIUM CARBONATE «+ CALCIUM CHLORIDE « CHLORINE + MURIATIC ACID + HYDROGEN « DRY ICE 
GLYCOLS « DDT « BHC « SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS (anionic and nonionic) « CARBOSE ® (Sodium CMC) » ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE + DICHLORODIMETHYLHYDANTOIN 
CHLORINATED SOLVENTS + AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS AND INSECTICIDES »« OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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SALES VOLUME 


See how he 
keeps growing 


os 


1946 1948-9 


POLYBUTENES 


1954 


Note to our customers and others— 
This is a repeat, brought up-to-date, of an ad 
we ran in 1951. We think that it speaks for itself. 


Expanding sales demonstrate increasing applications of 


INDOPOL......... 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


The Indopols are viscous syn- 
thetic polymers — light color, 
stable, miscible with many or- 
ganic solvents — compatible 
with many natural or synthetic 
resins, waxes and polymers. 
Widely used for quality im- 
provement and cost reduction of 
calking and sealing compounds, 





INDOIC 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 





adhesives, surgical and indus- 
trial tapes, tracing paper, rubber 
products, tree bands and elec- 
trical insulation. 

Indoil Chemical Company of- 
fers you dependable supply, 
tank cars or barrels, in seven 
viscosity grades from 100 S.S.U. 
at 100°F. to 3000 S.S.U. at 210°F. 


INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois 
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for medium-duty cleaning application. 
Tradenamed the Speedyelectric Hy- 
drasteam 180, the unit is available in 
portable and stationary models, uses a 
steam generator as its steam source, as 
does the larger model, but the new 
unit requires less power. The built-in 
hydraulic unit, says Livingstone, shoots 
out at high discharge pressure a solid 
jet of superheated water and detergent 
powerful enough to remove grease de- 
posits and soil incrustations that defy 
other cleaning methods. 
. 


Abrasive Hurler: A table-type airless 
blasting machine has been designed 
by American Wheelabrator & Equip- 
ment Corp. (Mishawaka, Ind.) for 
floor-level installation. Unlike earlier 
blasters, the unit requires no pit for 
the abrasive hopper; the spent abrasive 
gravitates to the hopper, from there is 
fed by screw conveyor and elevator to 
the top of the machine. Worn abrasive 
(too small to be useful) and contam- 
inants are removed, good abrasive is 
fed to the hurling wheel for reuse. In 
addition to standard cleaning opera- 
tions, the unit, says AW&E, can be 
used for the deflashing of plastics. 
. 


In Brief: Technical Data Bulletin No. 
100, available from American Silver 
Co., Inc. (Flushing, N.Y.), describes 
commercially pure titanium foil now 
being produced on Sendzimer mill 
equipment. The bulletin includes data 
(and applications) on welding, anneal- 
ing and forming. 

e Catalog No. CL849, issued by 
the J. N. Faaver Co., Inc. (Detroit), 
describes new 700 series of automatic 
conveyor lubricators. Requiring only 
compressed air for its operation, the 
self-contained unit can handle a wide 
range of lubricants. 

e Bulletin 60, describing the new 
Inducto line of high-frequency induc- 
tion melting and heating equipment, 
is available from Inductotherm Corp. 
(Glenolden, Pa.). Featured are two 
melting charts. 

e A new German-English diction- 
ary of automatic control terms has just 
been published by the ASME. It con- 
tains 750 terms not found in current 
scientific dictionaries. Copies of No. 
54-IRD-4 may be obtained (50¢) from 
the ASME, New York 18, N.Y. 

e Technical Publication CS2, of- 
fered by Bulkley, Dunton Processes, 
Inc., (New York), details operating 
principles of Colloidair separator sys- 
tems for the recovery of suspended 
materials. Also included: typical flow 
sheets, an analysis of industrial appli- 
cations to wet process and effluent 
treatment problems. 
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“KEL-F" trifluorochloroethyiene polymer: 

How it would appear, greatly magnified. Dark gray 
indicates chlorine atoms that 
unique. 


PROVED in severe 


make this polymer 


THERMAL SERVICE 


* Liners & 


% Containers 


Coatings 


x Pump & 


Diaphragms 
x Gaskets & Seals 
x Valve Seats & 


Discs 
% Bearings 


Valve x Tubing & Hose 


% Porous Filters 


*& Gauge 
“Glasses” 


* Wire & Cable 
Coatings 


TRI-FLUORO-CHLORO-ETHYLENE POLYMERS 


Check these advantages... 


Unique 
Properties 


Convenience 


Variety of 
Forms 


Field Service 
and Data 


Chemical 
solvents 

Thermal — Minus 320°F to plus 390°F 
utility ... non-flammable . . 
carbonizing 

Electrical —High dielectric. . 
wetting . . . fungus-inert . . 


Inert to all acids, all alkalis, 


- non- 
. zero 





water absorption 


Molded —by extrusion, injection, com- 
pression and transfer methods, using 
conventional equipment 

Sprayed—for ‘‘baked-on’’ coatings, 
using dispersions 

Kellogg sipplies: Molding powders 
plasticized and unplasticized... Dis- 


persions—for spray or dip coating 
...Oils, greases and wares. 


Mechanical —High impact strength... 
3 to 4 ft. lbs./in. High compressive 
strength . . . up to 80,000 psi. Dimen- 
sionally stable... unaffected by 
moisture, aging, thermal cycling 


Optical— Translucent to transparent... 
wide color range 


Machined —to ‘precision tolerances... 
punched, sanded, polished and en- 
graved 

Heat-, RF-Bonded —into liners and con- 
tainers, using film 


Other companies supply: sheet ... Film 
... Rod, tubing, “spaghetti” Strip 
& tape... Monofilament... Porous 
filter stock 


Write for BUY ERS GUIDE listing sources of supply for “stock” 
materials; finished products; and corrosion-proofing services. 


Assistance to design and materials engineers from the M. W. Kellogg Technical 


Service Department and Research and 
Technical data on polymer properties, 
production testing 


chemical Manufacturing Division 


rye MW. KELLOGG comeany 


p. ©. Box 469 


"am Jersey City 3, N. 4 
PULLMAN 


iconronalee 


A) Registered trade ark for The 


Applications Laboratories 
molding and coating techniques and 


...and Now! 


Lower Prices Make Many New Ap- 
plications Economical, Fourth price 
reduction in KEL-F® polymers 
since commercial introduction in 
1948 cuts price by 25% in ton lots, 
43% in quantities under 100 
pounds. Increased use of KEL-F 
polymers and Kellogg’s new large- 
volume plant make these reduc- 
tions possible. 


TRIFLUORO 


CHLO RO 
ETHYLENE 
POLYMERS 


MOLDING 
POWDERS 


DISPERSION 
COATINGS 


TRIFLUORO 
CHLORE 

« ETHYLENE 
POLYMERS 





to men buying more chemicals than ever before: 

















caustic soda * soda ash * chlorine * sulphuric acid * sulphur * ammonia ° nitrate of soda * bicarbonate of soda ®° nitric 
lumi * sodium chlorite products * ethylene oxide * ethylene glycol * diethylene glycol 





acid * dry ice * sulphate of 
triethylene glycol * polyglycols * dichloroethylether * ethylene dichloride * methanol ° sodium methylate * ethylene diamine 
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ATLANTA 2, Georgia, 225 Chester Ave., S. E. 
BUFFALO 3, New York, Rand Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. C., Liberty Life Bidg. 
CHICAGO 11, Illinois, 400 N. Michigan Ave. 




















Today, more industries are buying more 
chemicals than at any other time. There 
are new products and new producers 
... new people and new ideas... more 
reason than ever to reexamine your 
sources of chemical raw materials. 


Two important effects on chemical con- 
sumers result from this changing chem- 
ical market. One, suppliers must be care- 
fully considered in the light of future as 
well as current requirements. Two, pro- 
ducer services—research, marketing, 
traffic, and technical—should supplement 
and strengthen those of the consumer. 


An experienced, growing chemical pro- 
ducer can be of greater value to you 
today than ever before. For example, 
the Industrial Chemicals Division, a 


JEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


major alkali-chlorine producer for over 
60 years, now can offer you a complete 
package of basic industrial chemicals 
including: ammonia and nitrogen prod- 
ucts... sulphur and sulphuric acid... 
ethylene oxide and glycols ... plus more 
than a score of other important chemi- 
cals. Practical research and technical 
facilities are available. In addition, you 
have a direct link with other important 
industries that can broaden your trade 
relations. 


In close contact with regional and national 
conditions, Olin Mathieson is equipped 
to help you with widely diverse market- 
ing problems. Our executive office will 
gladly put you in touch with the men 
who can best serve your interests. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
~ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MATHIESON 
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CINCINNATI 2, Ohio, Dixie Terminal Bidg. 
HOUSTON 2, Texas, Gulf Building 

LOS ANGELES 22, Calif., 2535 Eastiand Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS 12, La., Nat'l Bk. of Comm. Bidg. 


2707 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y., 745 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 7, Pa., Lincoln-Liberty Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I., Hospital Trust Building 
ST. LOUIS 2, Missouri, Rialto Building 
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READYING body of Ford’s new Thunderbird sportcar 
requires grinding, polishing of the surfaces. 


fi, 


Putting Color on Wheels 


Dazzling in color and styling, exuding 
the heady appeal that new cars always 
have for U.S. automobile buyers, 
1955's models are being introduced 
across the nation this month. And the 
same rich colors that put a longing 
glow in the eyes of buyers bring a 
happy glint to the eyes of auto paint- 
makers. For dressing up next year’s 
5.3 milion vehicles (industry esti- 
mates) means a paint business worth 
at least $75 million, and possibly as 
much as $95 million. 
And in truckling to the whims of the 
fickle auto industry and its buying 
public means the paint industry will 
earn its millions. Supplying the 250 
shades likely to be demanded for 
‘55's cars (and the more than 4000 
shades required to refinish and match 
vehicles already on the road) is no 
cinch. A paintmaker must be ready to 
turn out a 40-bbl. order over night. It 
must gamble on colors, even stock up 
on a color that might be dropped. It 
might ally itself with an auto maker 
that finds its car market—and its need 
for paints—suddenly plummeting. 
Despite these hazards, though, com- 
petition is stiff. Probably at the top 
in the industry now are Du Pont, Pitts- 
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burgh Plate Glass (through its Ditzler 
and Forbes Finishes Divisions), and 
Rinshed-Mason Co, (Detroit). Jones- 
Dabney Co., Inc. (part of Devoe & 
Raynolds, Toledo) and Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co, (Kansas City, Mo.) are 
also big suppliers, and Sherwin 
Williams Acme Quality Paints, Inc. 
(Detroit), Boydell Bros. White Lead 
& Color Co. (Detroit)), Ferbert- 
Schorndorfer (division of American 
Marietta, Cleveland), and Glidden are 
fighting to get a larger chunk of the 
pie. (Ford supplies perhaps half of its 
own paints. ) 

Favorite Split: The $70-95 million 
will be going for two main types of 
paints — nitrocellulose lacquers and 
alkyd enamels. The industry is still 
split down the middle re their relative 
worth: Ford uses the enamels for all 
but its Lincoln and soon-to-be-made 
Continental cars; General Motors 
stands by lacquers.* There will have 
to be some decisions made soon by 
some of the recently merged independ- 
ents—at Packard-Studebaker, Packard 
in the past favored lacquers; Stude- 
baker, enamels. At Hudson-Nash, 


* Trucks, and Canadian-made autos are enam- 
eled, however. 


PRIMER COAT, a smooth, adherent paint base, is 
sprayed on. Body steel has been phosphatized. 


Hudson has been lacquered, Nash 
enameled. Score so far this year: 
53.4% lacquered, the rest enameled. 

Broadly speaking, lacquering costs 
about $2/car more, but it can be more 
cheaply touched up. Table of applica- 
tion steps shows why enameling is 
somewhat cheaper: (See next col.) 


HOODS, fenders are sprayed auto- 
matically on conveyors. 
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ENAMEL first and final coats are hand-sprayed on 
bodies on conveyors. Cars shown are Mercurys. 


Lacquering 
Double coat of primer-surfacer 
and/or sealer 
Bake (250-350 F) 
Apply wet sand 
Three double coats of lacquer 
Bake (180-200 F) 
Apply more wet sand 
Polish 
Enameling 
Double coat of primer-surfacer 
and sealer 
Bake (250-350 F) 
Apply wet sand 
One double coat of synthetic 
enamel 


Bake 


Both are good, from a durability 
standpoint; so this is not a major fac- 
tor affecting choice. 

On a typical lacquered car, paint 
quantities are about like this: (de- 
pending on car size, amount of in- 
terior painting): about 2 gal. of virgin 
lacquer, 2 gal. thinner, 1% gal. primer- 
me ¥2 gal. for interior coating— 
total about 6 gal. 

For enameled autos, it is roughly 
1%-2 gal. topcoat, 1% gal. primer- 
surfacer, % gal. interior paint, little or 
no thinner—total 3-4 gal. 

The cost of materials alone for car 
painting, including engine coatings, 


and finish inside and out, averages 
about $15, perhaps as much as $20.° 


* Majority of lacquer finishes are $3-5/gal.; reds 
are most expensive. Alkyd enamels run some 
what under comparable lacquers in price. Pri 
mers are about $1,50-2.25/gal. Thus, you might 
paint a small car black for as little as $7 or so. 








ENGINES, too, are given a coat of paint to improve 
looks, protect metal. Engine: Ford Six. 


Spray Champs: For either lacquers 
or enamels, spray coating is the most 
common application method. For 
bodies, with their extensive contouring, 
the hand-controlled spray nozzles are 


6 INFRARED heat, from battery of bulbs, dries paint on truck bodies. 
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Offers these advantages: 


1. Original cost is lower than most 
commonly used agents. 


Works in alkaline and acidic 
solutions of varying pH; also in 
aqueous and alcoholic solutions. 


Yields a salable zinc by-product. 


Effective in both organic and 
inorganic reactions. 


Federated 


. is the country’s largest producer of 
Zinc Dust, with plants at Trenton, N. J. 
and Sand Springs, Okla. We maintain 
extensive research facilities which per- 
mit us to give you active help on your 
particular problem. Our particle size 
control should allow us to fill your spe- 
cific requirements. 


Produced under rigid physical and 
chemical control, Federated Zinc Dust 
has 97.0% minimum metallic zinc con- 
tent; iron content .01%, lead .20% 
maximum, It will all pass through a 100 
mesh screen; 97.0+% through a 325 
mesh screen. 


You can have a free half-pint sample of 
Federated Zinc Dust for testing as a 
reducing agent. Just write on your com- 
pany letterhead to Dept. CW at ad- 
dress below. Investigate it, too, as a 
catalyst and as a polymerizer. 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION 


American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


SPECIALTIES. 


used, On hoods and fenders, automatic 
spraying has proved satisfactory and 
in some cases such parts are dip- 
coated. Flow coating, where the liquid 
is “poured” over the parts, has not 
caught on in the auto industry as it has 
in the appliance field, since an even 
coating is hard to achieve. 

Steam spraying, to eliminate the 
need for excess solvents and thinners, 
has found some use, but outlay for 
equipment has scared off some makers. 
Hot spraying of lacquer—where it is 
heated to achieve proper viscosity—is 
common, but has an obvious danger. 

Electrostatic spraying has been 
adopted by at least one firm (Stude- 
baker) for its primer-surfacing opera- 
tion. Here, the part to be painted is 
made one grid, and a metal plate the 
other. Paint particles, blown across the 
electrical field, are charged and at- 
tracted to the auto parts. It gives effec- 
tive, even coating of hard-to-paint 
parts, 

Premium on Color: In the latest 
models, few cars are offered with 
fewer than 14 colors (which can be 
combined in “two-tone” cars). Cadillac, 
with 25 hues to choose from, tops the 
list. This preference for colors has 
boosted the auto. paint cost by about 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


¥s above prewar costs. Right now, with 
55 models set, auto makers are select- 
ing their 56 colors. 

This variety of colors puts a con- 
siderable burden on the paintmaker. 
Auto firms refuse to stockpile more 
than a few weeks paint at most, and 
often have only three or four days sup- 
ply on hand. As a result, a paintmaker 
is not infrequently called on to turn 
out a 30-40-bbl. order overnight on 
some special color. Paint manufac- 
turers produce standard colors—blacks, 
dark blues, grays, etc.-when buying 
is light (buying strictly follows auto 
production; it is heaviest in the spring, 
lightest in fall) to save space for sud- 
den orders. 

Fashion Showing: Although no two 
auto companies choose colors in exactly 
the same manner, it’s usually like this: 
the paint supplier suggests colors to the 
auto maker, supplying painted steel 
panels, or perhaps little model cars. 
Initial selections are made, prices are 
sought, and a few cars are made in 
the new colors. Auto makers then begin 
to place orders around the industry— 
to insure supplies and close figuring on 
prices. Thus, a firm that suggests a 
special color may not end up making 
all that the auto maker uses. In the 











Purse-Size Paint Kit 


FOUNTAIN PEN-size, available in 
all of Chrysler Corp.'s 80 different 
hues, a handy new touch-up kit has 
been marketed by the firm’s MoPar 
division. Removing unit’s top puts 


tiny brush in ready-to-go position. 
Dupli-Color Products (Chicago) 
turns out the applicator for MoPar, 
which introduced them last July. By 
October, over 110,000 were sold 
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Which one is the SALESpackage ? 






































The answer has to he: 
ALL of them 


But few product problems fall 
into one exclusive category. 


The Owens-Illinois method of 
systematic exposure of packaging 
problems to the engineer, the 
designer and the marketer yields 
an impressive consistency in 
producing top packaging values. 





DURAGLAS CONTAINERS Owens-ILLInoIs 


AN @ PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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SPECIALTIES .... 


early months of 1954, the light colors 
definitely outclassed the darks and 
mediums, according to Ward's Reports. 
Light blue is now about the favorite 
(14.3% of cars), a bit ahead of light 
green (12%). Medium green was the 
biggest gainer, and heaviest losers were 
dark green and medium blue. Black 
picked up a little from 8.9% to 10.8%. 

Automobile Basket: Tied to a 
greatly fluctuating business like auto 
manufacturing, paintmakers’ fortunes 
go as auto sales go. Most paint firms 
are seeking to diversify their markets. 

Rinshed-Mason, the leading inde- 
pendent paintmaker, is a case in peint. 
About half its total volume goes to 
auto makers, and another 25% to auto 
refinishers. Its president, Frederick 
Weed, makes no bones about his seek- 
ing other outlets besides cars. 

So far, the auto industry has done 
pretty well by R-M. R-M has three 
plants, employs about 650 (500 in 
Detroit). But Weed points to an ex- 
ample of what might happen: Chrysler, 
which supplied 21% of U.S. autos in 
1953 sold only 12% in ’54, That means 
a real crimp in the sales of its main 
paint supplier, Ditzler (part of Pitts- 
bureh Plate Glass). 

Examples as striking as that don’t 
often occur. But they are nart of the 
game in supplying automobile finishes. 
And in the case of Chrysler, it’s putting 
a bie share of its effort to boost sales 
in ’55 on colorful new models. 


Formulators’ Rules 


Revised and up to date, a new edition 
of standards for makers of household 
insecticides is now available. The 
Commodity Standards Division of the 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce has just pub- 
lished “Household Insecticide (Liquid 
Space Spray-Type for Flying Insects) 
(Second Edition) Commercial Stand- 
ard CS72-54.” It is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., for a dime. 

The new standards, revising a set 
issued in 1938, were made effective 
last Sept. 25. Changes in the rules 
were suggested by the Chemical Spe- 
cialties Manufacturers Assn., and their 
adoption was recommended by a com- 
mittee of representative producers, 
distributors, and users of insecticides. 
The standard covers methods of test; 
biological, physical, and chemical 
properties, and certification of quality 
of liquid space spray-type household 
insecticides. Such sprays contain one 
or more insecticidal ingredients dis- 
solved in fly spray base oils, and are 
suitable for household and industrial 
use. 
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Izvestia on Cleaners 


Russia is criticizing its chemical in- 
dustry for failure to provide Soviet 
housewives with suitable cleaning 
agents, 

At present, ordinary technical hydro- 
chloric acid is the only cleaner avail- 
able in the stores for use in rernoving 
deposits from teapots, samovars, bath- 
tubs and sinks, the official government 
newspaper [zvestia reported recently. 
“However,” it added, “sad experience 
has shown that cleaning samovars 
with technical hydrochloric acid takes 
off metal as well as scale. Enamel on 
teapots, bathtubs and sinks is also 
quickly ruined by this acid.” 

Where Is Everything? Izvestia 
noted that it would be a simple mat- 
ter to include an acid inhibitor with 
hydrochloric acid to make an accept- 
able cleaning product- “Many inhib- 
itors of this nature are known,” it 


observed, “and they are not in short 
supply. But for some reason such 
acids are not sold at retail. Blame 
for this situation res's equally on the 
chemical industry and the trade or- 
ganizations.” 

Another difficulty centers around 
stain removers and cleaners for cloth- 
ing, furs, bronze and silver. Absent 
from store shelves are such solvents 
as tricholorethylene, acetone, various 
types of complex and simple ethers 
and carbon tetrachloride—all of which 
are widely used in Soviet industry, 
the journal pointed out. 

Fat’s Not So Hot: The paper 
warned that it is “high time” that 
fatty soaps be gradually replaced by 
new and better synthetic washing 
agents: 

“Large quantities of fat are con- 
sumed in manufacturing soaps and 
much of this must be deducted from 
the food ration. Also, fatty soaps have 








PRODUCERS of synthetic ascorbic 
acid can’t sit back and take it easy. 
Just last week a rich new source of 
natural vitamin C was unveiled— 
and price of the synthetic was cut 
only last month (from $21/kilo to 
$16/kilo in large quantities). 

Dr. Conrado Asenjo (above) has 





Natural Competitor 


led Bib Corp. (subsidiary of Sasson- 
King, Inc., Lakeland, Fla.) into 
production of the vitamin-rich juice 
of the acerola, a Puerto Rican plant. 
It can be blended with other juices 
to boost vitamin value—it is said to 
be 80 times richer in ascorbic acid 
than orange juice. 
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Tri-Sure AEG teas ml Tri-Sure Tab Seal 
Polygonal Flange Tri-Sure with rolled edges Tri-Sure 
Polyethylene Closure Vented Closure 


Tri-Sure Tri-Sure Flange 
Lacquered Fittings Reconditioner 











Tri-Sure Portable é; ; make your drum and 


Pneumatic 


cinta | CLG22 | pail shipments safer 


Tri-Sure* research and product development 


Withstands intense heat are a continuing process—as evidenced by the 


Tri-Sure new products and service items shown on this 


Gaskets page, all of which were introduced during the 
with greater heat resistance past year. 





All of these products and services can be ob- 
tained on specification—including Tri-Sure 
power tools for light and heavy lines, and for 
every size of filling operation—from one to 
1000 containers an hour. 


For continuing and progressive solutions to 

your shipping problems, ask your container 

supplier for Tri-Sure Closures for drums, pails 

Tri-Sure and cans, and for Tri-Sure service items. If 

Combination you have special shipping problems, consult 

Tri-Sure Plug Gasket Offset Tri-Sure sales engineers, who will be glad to 
Applicators Wrench call at your convenience. 


Tri-Sure 
Seal Removal 
Tool 





*The “Tri-Sure’’ Trademark is a mark of reliability 
backed by over 30 years serving industry. It tells your 
customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges (inserted with 
genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


Tri-Sure Closures 
for 


Light Containers ‘ ¢€ LO 8 \y & g iy 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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They stick with 
ARCCO Adhesives 


Yes, take a good look — they are all around you — 
resin adhesive bonding and laminating with ARCCO 
oy solutions, emulsions, or hot melts . . . Heat seal or 
cold set, 


American Resinous Chemicals Corporation has de- 
veloped resin solutions, emulsions, hot melt adhesives 
and coatings, specifically designed for many applica- 
tions. In each case these adhesives must meet production 
line methods that turn out thousands and thousands of 
products at low cost. Furthermore they must work re- 
gardless of the type of equipment involved. The success 
of ARCCO adhesives and coatings in all cases is a trib- 
ute to their almost limitless versatility. 


Remember, too, ARCCO can develop finished com- 
pounds for you which will also have the same success on 
all types of applications. 


See what ARCCO adhesives or coatings can do for you 
... an ARCCO engineer will be glad to work with you. 
Write today! 


BR ot oy cepa OM hcl Re aga 


ARWAZ CONCENTRATES 


These versatile hot melt combinations of synthetic polymers 
with paraffin and micro-crystalline waxes are constantly 
finding new uses among paper converters. Arwaxes up- 
grade paraffin waxes, improve moisture resistance — are 
non-blocking — and best of all, are economical in use. Write 
for data sheets C45 and C46. 
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AMERICAN RESINOUS 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 
SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
IN CANADA: Ameri Resinovs Chemicals of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








SPECIALTIES. ...- 


a number of deficiencies, the most 
important of which is that they can 
be used to wash linens only in soft 
water.” 

The article went on to note, “Water 
can be softened with mineral salts 
without using fatty soaps. Tetra- and 
hexametaphosphates and __ similar 
phosphates are excellent water soften- 
ers. But these are not sold at retail. 
On the other hand, water softeners 
available for household use (soda, 
water glass, sodium phosphate, etc.) 
often do not serve their purpose 
under household conditions.” 

Izvestia said that Soviet scientists 
have worked out the technology of 
making new synthetic washing agents 
with a nonfatty base and have or- 
ganized production of these products. 
Progress to date: “Unfortunately, only 
one synthetic washing powder—‘Nov- 
elty’—has been placed on sale in the 
stores. Now ‘Novelty’ has disappeared 
from the shelves and cannot be 
bought even in Moscow.” 


For Carrier Safety 


The U.S. Navy has installed nonflam- 
mable hydraulic fluid in all aircraft 
carriers. It is using Houghto-Safe, 
a snuffer-type, water-base medium, 
which is a product of E. F. Houghton 
Co., Philadelphia. 

The decision to switch over to a 
nonflammable fluid in its plane- 
launching equipment was made a 
week after the Bennington fire, which 
was traced to the catapult hydraulic 
systems (CW, June 26, p. 80). Before 
the switch-over, the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics had field-tested the com- 
pound for two years. 

Houghto-Safe has been used else- 
where for some years as a replacement 
for petroleum-base hydraulic oils, 
Houghton says. It is nontoxic, non- 
corrosive, nonfoaming and has a high 
oiliness value to protect pump parts. 
It’s also stable and has long life. 

In the metal industry it has found 
applications in places near high heat 
conditions, such as welding jigs, steel 
mill hydraulic mechanisms, presses, 
die-casting machines, etc. 

« 
Nonyellowing Softener: Nopco Chem- 
ical Co. (Harrison, N.J.) has devel- 
oped a yarn and fabric softener called 
Nopcotex B. It is said to be nonyellow- 
ing, to dissolve more readily in water 
than the firm’s former softener, Nopco 
2225-V, which it will replace. It’s 
available in both paste and flake form. 
° 
Pop-out: Rezolin, Inc. (Los Angeles) 


offers a new product for releasing 
epoxy resins from plaster, wood and 
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POLYRAD 
SURFACTANTS 


Chemical Key to 
Better Products 


\re you acquainted with the Polyrad 

family? Chances are that the unusual 

characteristics of these commercially 
available surfactants will suggest an improved 
process or better product for you. 

These ethylene oxide derivatives of Hercules 
Rosin Amine D, are viscous liquids or wax-like 
solids. They are soluble in water, hydrocarbons, 
alcohols, alkalies, and acids and brines, depend- 
ing on molecular weight. Mildly cationic sur- 
face active agents, Polyrad adsorbs readily on 
metallic surfaces. 

Polyrad surfactants have already indicated 
their value in many ways. For anti-cratering 
action and bath mud control, they are useful in 
rayon manufacture. Their wide range of per- 
formance includes wetting agents, emulsifiers, 
and demulsification chemicals. As corrosion 
inhibitors for mineral acids and brines, they are 
used in crude oil wells and petroleum refiner- 
ies, and as inhibitors (and wetting agents) for 
hydrochloric acid in oil well acidizing and in- 
dustrial cleaning compounds. 

If the versatile Polyrad group appears to have 
potential value to you we'd be glad to work 
with you in exploring it further. Technical in- 
formation will be sent on request. 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
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. . AS ANTI-CRATERING AGENT — In rayon manufacture, 
Polyrad has been useful both for anti-eratering action and 
bath mud control. 


eg * 23am, ‘ —  iaihalld . wool 
.. IN DEMULSIFICATION COMPOUNDS — Polyrad helps separate 
water from crude oil in petroleum production. (Courtesy 
Warner Lewis Co.) 


.. AS ACID INHIBITOR — Polyrad acts as a wetting agent while 
controlling the corrosive action of hydrochloric acid, making 
it possible to clean porcelain and metal with acid compounds 


... CORROSION CONTROL—In all phases of the petroleum in. 


dustry—primary production, second recovery, refining 
Pelyrad controls corrosion. (Courtesy Standard Oil Co., N.J.) 


NASA 

















EVERYTHING POINTS 
to LEWISTOWN, PA. 


for industries seeking an “out-of-the-way” 
location with big city facilities. 


Lewistown is centrally located in the industrial heart of America almost equi-distant 
between New York City, Rochester and Cleveland . .. Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Pittsburgh .. . Buffalo and Richmond. Lewistown is easily accessible yet is well away 
from the potential target areas of heavily industrialized cities. 
Thé surrounding areas are abundant in raw materials, especially coal, lumber, lime- 
stone, glass-sand, and a great number of semi-finished products. 

Write today for your free copy of Lewistown’s Fact File which gives you the complete 


story. 


EARL S. WELLER, President 


PENNSYLVANIA 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


10 North Brown St. 


Lewistown, Pa. 





COWLES 


SILICATES FOR COMPOUNDING 


DRYMET’ 


anhydrous—the most highly concen- 
trated form of sodium metasilicate. 
Economical, contains no water of 
crystallization. 


DRYORTH’— anhydrous—powerful, 


speedy, heavy-duty sodium orthosilicate— 
an economical constituent of high pH 
cleaning compounds. 


CRYSTAMET*®_— pentahydrate — for 
compounding when lower concentration 
of finished product is desired. Can be used 
on medium pH jobs. 


Cowles detergent silicates are uniform in 
composition and particle size—dust free 
—readily soluble—compatible with other 
alkalies, soaps, phosphates, synthetic de- 
tergents and other chemicals. 


FOR USE IN 
COMPOUNDING 


Floor Cleaners 

Laundry Products 

Metal Cleaners 

Dairy Cleaners 
Dishwashing Compounds 
General Purpose Cleaners 
Soap Builders 

Paint Cleaners 

Paper de-inking Compounds 
Household Cleaners 


WRITE TODAY for our 
DRYMET File Folder 
containing complete 
technical informa- 
tion and suggested 
formulations. 





COWLES CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7016 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland 


3, Ohio 
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metallic molds. Name: PrEpoxy Part- 
ingkote 832-A. It’s a low-shrink plastic 
solution with a black color that’s 
claimed to minimize the possibility of 
misses or thin areas in the applied tilm. 
Ready to use, it may be sprayed or 
brushed onto the mold. 

& 
Colored Coats: A new line of colored 
polyester gel coats for polyester glass- 
reinforced moldings are now being 
marketed by Chemical Process Co. 
(Redwood City, Calif.). Fast-setting, 
the resins come in eight colors. They’re 
dubbed Duolite No. 362 gel coats. 

€ 
Gardeners’ Note: Soluble Versen-OL 
iron chelate concentrate is a product 
now offered by Versenes Inc. (Fram- 
ingham, Mass.) to cure iron chlorosis 
(deficiency) in plants. It is said to work 
on all soils, not just acid ones. A can 
that sells for $2.98 will treat from 1250 
to 1500 sq. ft. of cultivated soil. 

a 


Dallas Dope: Big D Dope, a lubricant- 
seal for all types of threaded fittings 
is being sold by C. H. Dragert Co. 
(Dallas), which says it affords savings 
in excess of 70% on materials and man- 
power. The compound is warranted 
antigall, noncorrosive, nonhardening, 
and chemical-resistant. Free pint sam- 
ples are available on request. 

« 
Flatter Flaps: Paisley Products, Inc. 
(New York) has brought out a resin 
gum that, because it is noncurling, is 
claimed to produce “lay-flat” envelopes 
every time. It is used on an envelope’s 
front-seal or flap. The item, Res-N- 
Seal, will resist blocking (flaps sticking 
shut) even when stored in an atmos- 
phere of 100% relative humidity, the 
company asserts. 

e 
Color-Free Corrugated: A new color- 
free polyester resin designed for the 
manufacture of corrugated and other 
architectural panels is now marketed 
by the plastics division of Celanese 
Corp. The product, Marco MR-28RC, 
has a color index 25% lower than 
American Public Health Assn. stand- 
ards. 


» 

Nose Catcher: The Florida Citrus 
Commission has approved the use of 
a new-type perfume designed t6é make 
citrus fruits smell extra fruity. It con- 
sists of orange, grapefruit, tangerine, 
lemon and lime odors in liquid form, 
is simply squirted on citrus displays. 


* 
Vinyl Stabilizer: Advance Solvents & 
Chemical Corp. (New York) is selling 
a new stabilizer for use with fire-resist- 
ant vinyl compounds to impart re- 
sistance to heat and light degradation. 
Name: Advastab PS-38 
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ETHYL ALCOHOL 
BUTYL STEARATE 
BUTYL LACTATE NITROPARAFFINS 
AMYL ACETATE BUTYL ACETATE 
RIBOFLAVIN, USP 
NP DERIVATIVES 
BUTANOL 
DIMETHYLAMINE 
ACETONE 
1-NITROPROPANE 
2-NITROPROPANE 
FORMALDEHYDE 
NITROETHANE 
ALKATERGE® 
NITROMETHANE 
HYDROXYLAMMONIUM SULFATE 
PENTAERYTHRITOL 


MONOMETHYLAMINE 


CSC PETROCHEMISTRY — that industrial magic 
that creates essential chemical tools from natural 
gas, petroleum products, and air has a worthy 
partner in CSC’s BIOCHEMICAL operations. 
Together they form the strong foundation for 
CSC's diversified output of several hundred im- 
portant chemicals which feed the growing giant 
—American industry. 


With its new, modern plants, warehouses, sales 
offices, and shipping points pinpointing the land 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


AMMONIA 


2-AMINO-2-METHYL-1,3-PROPANEDIOL 


METHANOL 


ETHYL ACETATE 


TRIBUTYL PHOSPHATE DIETHYL OXALATE 


2-AMINO-2-METHYL-1-PROPANOL TRIMETHYLAMINE 
HYDROXYLAMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
HYDROXYLAMMONIUM ACID SULFATE 


BENZYLTRIMETHYLAMMONIUM CHLORIDE 


supplies American 
industry with 35 basic chemicals 





from coast to coast, and north to south, CSC is 
your headquarters for basic chemicals vital to in- 
dustry’s processes and progress. For the right 
product, at the right price, and at the right time, 
specify CSC! CSC’s market development technical 
service, backed by years of pioneering experience, 
is a highly valued extra! Write today for complete 
Products Catalog. Industrial Chemicals Sales 
Department, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS ...cUste a. 
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LYNN CRAWFORD, MCGRAW-HILL 


Cash In on Contact... 


Like any other investor, the chemical 
firm with a newly enlarged research 
plant wants to get maximum benefit 
from its holdings. How close it comes 
to this goal hinges, in large measure, 
on the efficiency of communication be- 
tween research and the other members 
of the corporate team. 

It’s important for production and 
sales management to know what re- 
search is doing. But lack of awareness 
by research of company aims can well 
prove financially disastrous. This is 
especially true today when more and 
more chemical companies are be- 
ginning to feel the squeeze of a tight- 
ening market for their wares. 

To discover what’s new in the vital 
area of communications, CW this week 
visited the skyscraper office of Harold 
Gershinowitz, alert young president of 
Shell Development Co. (New York). 
An acknowledged authority on intra- 
company communications, Gershino- 
witz stands at the helm of an expansive 
petroleum and petrochemical research 
program. 

His prescription for ideal communi- 
cations; maximum personal contact. 


60 


“There just isn’t any substitute,” he 
says, “for the personal touch in getting 
ideas across, There’s not much chance 
of ambiguity or misunderstanding 
when you're threshing out a problem 
person-to-person. Besides, an on-the- 
spot interchange of thoughts can do a 
lot to expedite a research project by 
anticipating problems. This is partic- 
ularly true when lab men confer with 
production or sales members of the 
organization, But among re- 
searchers themselves a free exchange 
of viewpoints will often prevent dupli- 
cation of effort, help minimize gaps in 
their individual backgrounds. 

“Of course, this doesn’t mean that 
some systematic approach to com- 
munications isn’t necessary. Here, we 
depend largely on scheduled meetings 
to bring people together. But there’s 
no restriction on informal conferences 
whenever the situation warrants. So 
far, this arrangement, coupled with 
the inevitable reports and letters, has 
proved satisfactory in welding Shell's 
research and operational components 
into a team. 

“In the Shell Development Co., our 


even 


staff has grown from 35 persons in 
1929 to more than 1500 at present. 
We now have research activities at 
New York, Emeryville, Calif., Hous- 
ton, Tex., Denver, Colo., and Mo- 
desto, Calif., where we are investigat- 
ing every phase of the oil industry. In 
particular, we are very much inter- 
ested in new chemical products based 
on petroleum. It’s not hard to see 
that consolidation of these efforts de- 
pends heavily on good communica- 
tions.” 

Idea-swapping, easy in small firms, 
can be next to impossible in a large 
organization unless encouraged by 
management. In large companies, re- 
search is a separate entity, isolated 
from the other operating branches. 
While noninterference is essential to 
proper research, it does pose communi- 
cations problems. An additional barrier 
is raised when the research arm of the 
company exists as a separate corpora- 
tion, as in the case of Shell Oil Co., 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, and others. 

As an example of why it is important 
that these barriers be surmounted, 
Gershinowitz points to the long lag 
between any invention and its eventual 
commercialization. Fast management 
decisions on promising new lab find- 
ings are essential. If work is allowed to 
progress through the development 
stage before being appraised by pro- 
duction and marketing people, disap- 
proval will mean much greater loss of 
time and money than it would have 
earlier in the game. 

As for effecting good communica- 
tions, Gershinowitz is a staunch be- 
liever in the person-to-person ap- 
proach. At Shell Development he uses 
many devices to achieve this end. Re- 
search people are encouraged to 
mingle, participate in seminars, attend 
lectures by visiting university profes- 
sors. As often as necessary, there are 
progress meetings of all the people 
involved in a project. Research and 
development staffers rub elbows and 
freely compare notes, often come up 
with a fresh approach to an old prob- 
lem. 

In addition, there are periodic meet- 
ings with the technical staff of the 
operating companies (Shell Oil Co. 
and Shell Chemical Corp. ) 

Individual researchers _ prepare 
papers (which eventually are incorpo- 
rated into reports) for these family 
affairs. Minutes of the meetings are 
distributed to all who attend—and to 
anyone else who may be concerned 
with the proceedings. “These meetings 
are important,” says Gershinowitz, “be- 
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DELIVERED PROMPTLY 


Over 20 years of production experience ments are made promptly from four plants. 


guarantees that every shipment of Carbide’s Make the most of the increased supply of 


acetic anhydride meets rigid specifications. this powerful acetylating agent. Check your 


Many of our 50 warehouses stock acetic an- operations for potential uses. Then call or 


hydride in drum quantities. Tank car ship- write our nearest district office for prices. 


Manufacture of: CARBI DE 


Acetate Rayon 
Molded Plastics 
Aspirin 

Sulfa Drugs 
Vitamins 


Dyestuffs 


Non-Flammable Photographic Film 





AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS 


Nitrocellulose Plasticizers 


Modified Castor Oil 


Textile Processing Compounds 


Flavors 


[Oe lasliciomelals| 


For detailed information on this product and other anhydrides 
produced by CARBIDE, write for the new booklet —“ Anhydrides” 
F-5280A. In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Sales Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto. 
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RESEARCH . 


cause a disturbingly small number of 
people read reports, and even fewer 
are interested in the subject matter of 
most reports they see.” 

Besides these meetings, Shell re- 
search men are regularly brought to- 
gether with production people; they 
get to know each other and their re- 
spective problems, first hand, Some- 


“You don’t superimpose 
progress; you create a 
favorable atmosphere .. .” 


times refineries and research labs ex- 
change picked personnel for one or 
two years—the best way, in Gershino 
witz’s opinion, to give any researcher 
an idea of the problems of production. 

“And,” he maintains, “while it’s true 
that research has to be represented at 
a high enough level in company or- 
ganization to take advantage of 
planning knowledge, it’s also necessary 


“KA disturbingly small 
number of people read 
reports.” 


to sell research ideas to the technical 
men in operations. It has to be tech- 
nical people who make the proposals 
via channels that will sell the new 
idea.” 

“You don’t superimpose progress 
from the top,” says Gershinowitz. “You 
can create a favorable atmosphere for 
it, but specific proposals have to come 
from the company’s technical experts 
close to scene of operations.” 

Next to personal communications, 
good reports are essential to tieing in 
research with the rest of the company. 
At Shell Development, reports have 
reached a new high in readability. 


They are characterized by clear pre- 
sentation (particularly of results) with 
plenty of emphasis on_ illustrations 
(photographs, charts, etc.). No reports 
are prepared especially for Gershino- 
witz; he prefers to follow projects, first 
hand. 

On the matter of distribution, Ger- 
shinowitz has this to say: “Dissemina- 
tion should be a compromise between 
everybody knowing everything and a 
compartmentalized system. I am very 
much in favor of all qualified people 
knowing what is even slightly pertinent 
to their jobs. They needn't necessarily 


“An on-the-spot inter- 
change can do a lot to 
expedite a project.” 
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Lab test shows covzonon-nescstamnee 
of Welded Stainless Steel Tubing 


That’s a piece of ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing on the left. On y 4 
the right you see it after boiling in a 20 per cent hydrochloric acid 
solution. And this is what happened: 


Wall thickness was reduced from .089 inches to .059 inches, 


But the weld area was only reduced to .068 inches. In other 
words, the weld wasn’t subject to preferential corrosion. 


This accelerated laboratory test is one proof that the weld area of 
Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing and Pipe is as corrosion- 
resistant as the balance of the tube wall. More evidence is the fact 
that Republic has been supplying stainless steel tubing and pipe in 
all types of processing equipment for the past 25 years. 


You can profit from these ELECTRUNITE advantages, whether you 
choose pressure tubes in carbon or stainless steel analyses. For complete 
data, write to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Steel and Tubes Division 
208 East 13ist Street, Cleveland 8, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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SIGNIFICANT 
NUTRITIONAL 
FACTOR 


Recognized as a significant nutri- 
tional factor, Inositol has impor- 
tant relationships to cholesterol 
and fat metabolism. As a constit- 
vent of phospholipids, Inositol is 
one of the lipotropic agents which 
synergistically helps regulate the 
metabolism of fat and cholesterol 
in the animal body. 

ARGO BRAND Inositol is now 
available in both 5 and 50 pound 
containers. We shall be glad to 
send you samples, technical assis- 
tance, and information. 


Send for your copy of 
the latest booklet 
ARGO BRAND INOSITOL. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


Bottery Place + New York 4.N Y 
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“There's a risk of se- 
cret information getting 
Peed 


be on the distribution list but they 
should be able to see reports in the 
library or have them sent to their of- 
fices. It’s very hard for a third person 
to know what is useful to a man doing 
research; the researcher knows best 
what he can use. 

“One thing is sure: you can’t build 
a fence around the various parts of an 
organization; to keep it healthy, you 
must permit a ready flow of informa- 
tion. This, of course, involves the risk 
of secret information getting out. But 
it’s better to take that chance than to 
strangle research in secrecy.” 

Like Charles Kettering, Gershino- 


witz feels that “when you lock the door 
of the laboratory, you lock out more 
than you lock in.” “And,” he believes, 
“whatever the other practical benefits 
accruing from this policy, there’s no 
discounting the high morale it gen- 
erates in researchers.” 

Queried about the wisdom of de- 
liberate duplication of research effort 
within a company (an occasional com- 
plaint heard from researchers), Ger- 
shinowitz had this to say: “Duplication 
is so expensive and the shortage of 
manpower so acute, that very rarely 
is a company justified to attack a prob- 
lem using two different groups.” 


“Research in the dark 
can be... expensive and 
frustrating.” 


Gershinowitz’s rise with Shell has 
been rapid. He joined Shell Petroleum 
Co, in 1938 as a research technologist 
at St. Louis. Two years later he was 
appointed head of the research lab at 
the company’s refinery at Houston, 
Tex. In 1951, he became vice-president 
of Shell Oil Co. and director of the 
company’s division of exploration and 


“It's better to take 
that chance than to 
strangle .. . in secrecy.” 


production research as well as tech- 
nical services. He was appointed pres- 
ident and director of Shell Develop- 
ment Co. in Jan. ’53. 

Shell Development’s rapid expan- 
sion during the same period was 
smoothed in no small way by practical, 
thoughtful communications. “Research 
in the dark,” relates Gershinowitz, “can 
be expensive, and frustrating.” 
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Is drifting pH endangering your product? 


ory is 
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METHOCEL 


insures viscosity stability ... assuring excellent 


shelf life for latex paint and many other products 


In a wide variety of uses, solutions of Methocel® (Dow methylcellulose) have 
proved stable over a pH range of 2 to 12. Thus, Methocel can help your product 
safely through those critical periods of storage and shelf life. Many latex and 
resin-emulsion paints, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics now reach consumers 
without danger of damaging breakdown in formulation, thanks to the stability of 
this superior cellulose gum. 


SEND FOR YOUR EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. ME-1193B-1, Midland, Michigan 


Wide viscosity range of Methocel is available — 


please indicate use field Methocel in polyvinyl acetate latex emulsion paints offers valuable suspending 


action and flow properties in addition to this feature of viscosity stability, which 


Name in this application prevents deterioration and settling out. 





Title The effective thickening, binding and film-forming action of Methocel also solves 
many problems of manufacturing economy and simplification. Offering a greater 
range of viscosity than any other gum, Methocel is available in nine types from 


10 eps. to 7,000 cps. 


Company 


Address_ 
If viscosity stability is your problem, Methocel calls for your immediate investi 
gation. Write for your sample and information from THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Midland, Michigan, 


City 
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you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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Ounces to Hundredweights 


EVEN IN AN ERA of plentiful re- 
search dollars, Du Pont’s new $5- 
million textile research laboratory 
at Chestnut Run (near Wilmington, 
Del.) is a big investment. But it 
makes good sense in view of the 
company’s far bigger financial stake 
in synthetic fibers, which will get 
the undivided attention of more 
than 300 research people, 

Purpose of the new research unit 
is threefold: to develop basic in- 





formation on current applications of 
synthetics; to discover new fiber 
uses; and to evaluate new fiber 
candidates. 

All of these activities will be 
housed in the two-story simple brick 
structure (above) that provides 
facilities for 17 physical and chem- 
ical laboratory areas. 

The greater part of remaining 
working space is devoted to textile 
processing equipment that, collec- 





tively, permits the duplication of 
almost every mill step in the pro- 
duction of textiles. Included in this 
technological aggregation are such 
pieces of operating machinery as 
the picker (lower left), which pre- 
pares raw staple for spinning, and 
the beam (lower right), which sets 
up yarn for the loom. 

Quantities of fiber ranging from 
a fraction of a pound up to several 
hundred pounds, and everything 
from raw yarn and staple to the 
finished dyed fabric, are taken in 
stride by this arsenal of apparatus. 

At first blush it would appear that 
the company is going far afield in 
this latest research venture. But 
laboratory director Linton Ray, Jr., 
puts it this way: “The things done 
to fibers after we sell them to manu- 
facturers determine their ultimate 
acceptability. A poor design or 
processing job can produce unsatis- 
factory merchandise from a good 
fiber.” 

Minimizing the risk of this even- 
tuality is, in a nutshell, the task of 
the new research arm. 

The new laboratory consolidates, 
for the first time, two major units of 
Du Pont’s textile fibers department— 
the textile and industrial products 
research division and the customer 
service section of the sales service 
division. Research director for the 
program is Howard Swank. 

The textile trade also stands to 
benefit from Du Pont’s findings. In 
sharing the burden of researching 
synthetic fiber uses, the company 
looks for lasting mutual benefit 
from its research contributions. 
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fora 

complete line 

of high quality 
petroleum chemicals 
PETROLEUM 


PARANOX 


Methy! Ethyl Ketone 
Dewaxing Aid 

Ethyl Ether 
Isopropy! Ether 
Reference Fuels 
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Paint, Varnish and Shellac 


SURFACE COATING 


PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
JAYSOL 

Secondary Buty] Alcohol 
Secondary Buty! Acetate 
Isopropy! Acetate 
Acetone 

Methyl! Ethyl Ketone 
Dicyclopentadiene 

Ethyl Ether 

Isopropyl Ether 
Naphthenic Acids 
Iso-Octyl Aicohol 

Decy] Alcohol 

Denatured Ethy! Alcohol 


CHEMICAL 


PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
JAYSOL 

Iso-Octyl Alcohol 
Deeyl Alcohol 
Denatured Ethyl Alcohol 
Tridecy! Alcohol 
Dicyclopentadiene 
Isoprene 

Butadiene 

Ethyl Ether 
Isopropy! Ether 
Tetrapropylene 
Tripropylene 
Aromatic Tars 
Benzene 

Acetone 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 





Gasoline and Motor Oil (Additives) 


For dependabie 
products 
that win 


dependable 
customers... 


specify 


34 successful years of leadership in serving industry 


Products that deliver dependable performance win 
steady, satisfied customers. And where performance 
counts, you can count on Enjay. 


Enjay supplies a complete line of uniform, high 
quality petroleum chemicals to the surface coating, 
chemical and petroleum industries. You are assured 
proved results with every Enjay product. Backed by 34 
years of research, experience and know-how, each is 
designed to meet industry’s most precise specifications 
and characteristics. 

But don’t consider Enjay for your present chemical 
needs alone — Enjay is also ready to assist in develop- 
ing new or improved products through chemistry. 
Present or future, be sure to specify Enjay. 


ENJAY CO., INC. © 15 West 5ist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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End of the Chase 


In Indianapolis last week, a team of 
Eli Lilly organic chemists reported a 
synthesis for lysergic acid—ending a 
36-year chase that numbered among 
the hunters some of the best chemical 
researchers in the U.S. and Europe. 
Although it is still only a bench-scale 
procedure, the new synthesis promises 
to open the first pathway to ergot alka- 
loid manufacture. 

Important because of their wide 
range of physiological action, the ergot 
alkaloids include ergonovine, widely 
used in obstetrics. Since a method 
exists by which lysergic acid may be 
converted into ergonovine, the Lilly 
discovery also constitutes the first total 
synthesis of this drug. 

Other members of the family are 
valuable in other ways. The dihydro- 
ergot alkaloids have been used in the 
treatment of high blood pressure. 
Ergotamine, a complex derivative of 
lysergic acid, is useful in the symto- 
matic treatment of migraine headache. 
Recently, lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD) was discovered to be a tool for 
mental disease research. In normal 
persons, LSD causes temporary symp- 
toms of schizophrenia. 

In addition, the Lilly chemists have 
prepared a number of new lysergic 
acid derivatives, some of which are re- 
ported to possess pharmacological 
activity. 

Double Trouble: A perennial thorn 
in the side of alkaloid producers, the 
ergot alkaloids have long been the tar- 
get of research aimed at overcoming 
their two chief drawbacks: scarcity and 
high cost. At present it takes about 
1000 Ibs. of ergot to yield 1% oz. of 
ergonovine. Over the past 10 years the 
price of ergonovine has fluctuated 
around $60,000/lb. and has been as 
high as $100,000/ lb. 

Consequently, pharmaceutical chem- 
ists have been interested in synthesiz- 
ing these chemicals almost from the 
time their medical value became 
known. During the closing days of 
World War I, several researchers at- 
tacked the problem without success. 
Considerably more effort doubtless 
was discouraged by the complicated 
nature of the molecule, and the relative 
lack of synthesis tools. 

At the end of World War II, the 
quest once again became critical. 
Spurred by the soaring cost of ergot, 
chemists from a number of U.S., Brit- 
ish, German and Swiss laboratories re- 
doubled their efforts. The Eli Lilly team 
was a relatively late starter, got into 
the race in 1950 when member Ed- 
mund Kornfeld (who became inter- 
ested in the problem while a graduate 
student at Harvard) began lysergic 
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acid research as a part-time project. 

Long Haul: Encouraged by initial 
success in preparing promising inter- 
mediates, the company boosted the 
search to a full-time project for a half 
dozen chemists. Harvard synthesis 
wizard Robert Woodward served as a 
consultant to the group. All told, Korm- 
feld and his associates* put together 
more than 300 pure, well-characterized 
compounds before they obtained 
lysergic acid. 

The technique that ultimately did 
the job starts with indolepropionic 
acid, proceeds to its goal by means of 
14 reactions. According to Kornfeld, 
some of the chemicals used are strange, 
may pose difficulties for those charged 
with developing the process. But there 
appear to be no insurmountable ob- 
stacles. At this stage, Lilly management 
is hopeful that the synthesis can be con- 
verted to a process for large-scale 
manufacture. 

e 

Wool Wax: Chemical uses for wool 
are now under scrutiny at Australia’s 
Commonwealth Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Organization, Division 
of Industrial Chemistry (Melbourne). 
Good laboratory yields of long-chain 
alcohols are reportedly obtained 
through catalytic hydrogenation of 
wool-wax acids. Best results, so far, 
are with copper-chromite catalysts at 
a pressure of 4000 psi. and 300 C 
temperature. 

Other findings on the alcohol syn- 
thesis: direct hydrogenolysis of wool 
wax itself proceeds more readily than 
reduction of the acids, which are 
likely candidates (in conjunction with 
phthalic anhydride and glycerol) for 
alkyd-resin modifiers. 

In the physical chemistry section, 
a new flotation method has been de- 
veloped to recover the wool wax from 
fleece. Wool scour liquors are aerated 
in modified mineral flotation equip- 
ment. Resultant froth is recirculated 
through the flotation machine impel- 
lers (to reduce its bulk), washed with 
water, and dispersed in hot alkaline 
solution. From the resulting concen- 
trated emulsion, wool wax is sepa- 
rated by centrifuging. One Australian 
wool scourer is known to be evaluat- 
ing the process. 

e 

Room to Grow: Two acres for pilot- 
plant installations and 17,000 sq. ft. 
of air-conditioned laboratory tee of- 
fice space comprise Fluor Corp.'s 
(Los Angeles) new Whittier, Calif., 
research facilities. The engineering 
and construction firm’s research divi- 
sion was previously located at the 
fockeding | Lilly researchers Eugene Forne- 


feld, G. uce Kline, Reuben Jones, Dwight 
Morrison and Marjorie Mana. 
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3 Exclusive Advantages 


when you specify 


ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda 


3 Sizes---No Extra Cost! 


' : Coarse, medium or fine crystals, screened to suit your 
Coarse (1-C Grade) ooo oll : particular end use or process—whether explosives, 








meat packing, ceramic, dye making, food manufacture 


or any of the 12 other major uses. Saves you special 
processing and handling; cuts production costs. 


Medium (2-B) : : SoiP SOLID Crystals ! 





These pure, solid crystals do not crush or create fines in 


hendling and transportation. Result: you can depend 
on our screen specifications. 


Exceptional Purity ! 





99.5% 


Sodium Nitrate in dry form! Manufactured 


synthetically under laboratory controlled conditions, 
ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda is entirely free of 
impurities—so pure it is used “as is” in the food and 
pharmaceutic industries! 


FREE FLOWING ArcapIAN Coarse (1C grade) 
consists of new, big crystals, triple screened to re- 
move fines and to insure free-flowing, non-caking, 
non set-up qualities. 


SEND for FREE SAMPLES TODAY! 


Ammonia ¢ Sodium Nitrate * Urea 
Ethylene Oxide * Ethylene Glyco 


i 
Diethylene Glycol * Triethylene Glycol NITROGEN 
Methanol ¢ Formaldehyde 


Nitrogen Tetroxide 
U.F. Concentrate —85 » UVISION / 
Nitrogen Solutions 
Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
lronton, Ohio * Orange, Texas °* #Omaha, Nebraske 
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CONVENIENT SHIPPING...Shipped by boat, 
barge, rail and truck from our Hopewell, Va. plant. 
L.C.L. shipments in 100 lb. moisture-proof multiwali 
bags. Write for generous free samples of our coarse, 
medium and fine grades today. 


eeeeeweeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
NITROGEN DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Yes! Please send me free samples of your “ARCADIAN” 
Nitrate of Soda in coarse, medium and fine grades. (No 
obligation.) 


Name Title 





Company 
Address. . 
City State cw-11 
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CHEMICAL FINANCING 
2 NOT ALL we do 


If you are considering new projects or Com- 
pany acquisitions in your growth picture, 
perhaps we can be helpful even though 
your Company may not need financing. 


For information consult: 


Chemical Department 
RICHARD B, SCHNEIDER, Vice President 


Empire Crust Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 


FOR THE 


Chemical and Fertilizer Industries 


CHEMICAL GRADE 
MURIATE OF POTASH 


62.73% K,0 (99.3% K C1) Minimun 


HIGRADE 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


62/63% KO 


GRANULAR 
MURIATE OF POTASH 


60% KO Minimum 







UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20. N. Y. 








RESEARCH 


company’s Los Angeles headquarters. 
° 

Abstract Entry: A new book, called 
“Chemical Products and Processes,” 
has been published jointly by the 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce and the 
Small Business Administration. Con- 
taining 1350 abstracts of government- 
owned inventions in the chemical 
field, the publication is one in a series 
of seven volumes of patent abstracts 
prepared by the Government Patents 
Board, 

According to board chairman 
Archie Palmer, the object of the new 
volume is “to encourage industry, 
particularly small business firms, to 
take full advantage of the results of 
government-sponsored scientific and 
technical research.” He also points 
out that these inventions are ordi- 
narily available to the public on a 
royalty-free license basis. 

The book costs $3, may be pur- 
chased (Order No. PB 111465) from 
the Office of Technical Services, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce (Room 6227), 
Washington 25, D.C. 

* 
Steel Lubricant: The development of 
an economical domestic substitute for 
palm oil as a lubricant in the cold 
rolling of steel is claimed by Armour 
Research Foundation of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology (Chicago). De- 
rived from tallow, the new lubricant 
was pioneered under the sponsorship 
of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. Reason for the project: palm 
oil must be imported from Africa and 
the West Indies, might be unavail- 
able in event of war. 

* 
New Directory: Now being compiled, 
the tenth edition of “Industrial Re- 
search Laboratories of the United 
States” is scheduled for publication 
in mid-1955. A project of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and Na- 
tional Research Council, the book is 
a nonprofit undertaking; price will be 
determined by the cost of publication. 
Nongovernmental laboratories devot- 
ed to industrial research are eligible 
for inclusion in the directory at no 
charge. Inquiries are being handled 
by James F. Mauk, staff associate, at 
NAS-NRC, 2101 Constitution Ave. 
N. W., Washington 25, D.C. 

. 
Toxicant News: A new patent (U.S. 
2,640,847) to Farbenfabriken Bayer 
(Leverkusen, Germany) attributes 
strong contact insecticidal properties 
to neutral esters of thiophosphoric 
acid. And U.S. patent 2,644,022, 
assigned to American Cyanamid Co., 
covers thiophosphatosuccinimides as 
fungicides. 
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BAKER PERKINS 
SIZE 14 JNM2 UNIVERSAL MIXER 


uniformly blends special vinyl compounds 


for Auburn Button Works, Inc., Auburn, N.Y. 


As an intermediate processor of raw materials for plastics fabricators, the Extrusion Division 
of Auburn Button Works in Auburn, New York, compounds and blends a wide variety of special 
vinyl plastic mixtures for its many customers. Thorough mixing and intensive kneading of the 
materials is necessary to insure a uniform blend with high tensile strength, good surface 
quality, retention of heat and light stability and other characteristics important in the 
finished extrusion. To obtain these characteristics, Auburn employs a specially designed Size 
14 BAKER PERKINS JNM2 Universal Mixer with a working capacity of 50 gallons and a 
total capacity of 75 gallons. This machine is equipped with a trough shell of #304 stainless 
steel and is jacketed for 80 Ibs. steam pressure. It has cast sigma blades with dispersion 

faces, cored for steam, and is driven by a 20 h.p., 900 rpm. motor. 


BAKER PERKINS Universal Mixers are adaptable to virtually every mixing and kneading 
operation from very light to heavy duty, handling mixtures ranging in consistency from dry 
powders to stiff plastic masses. For complete information about Universal Mixers and other 


B-P equipment for the chemical processing industries, consult a BAKER PERKINS sales 
engineer or write us today. 


BAKER PERKINS INC. 


CHEMICAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Ideas stem from individual thought and 
imagination, But they most frequently flower 
into practical commercial products when 
they are exposed to objective appraisal, re- 
finement and development. 


Within the Chemical Divisions of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corporation, we pro- 
vide an ideal environment for the develop- 
ment of good chemical ideas. Regularly, the 
research and technical directors of our five 
operating divisions meet to exchange ideas, 
to take a cold calculating look at the other 
fellows’ activities and to initiate mutually 
beneficial projects. 


Since FMC Chemicals have such diverse end- 
uses, the previous product development and 
application experience of our combined tech- 


a, chemical ideg 


nical groups is very considerable indeed. 
Frequently, one division’s first hand knowl- 
edge of end-use requirements saves another 
division hours of abortive effort. Frequently, 
the prior experience of one division in an 
unrelated field provides a clue to progress in 
another. Totally, by sharing accumulated ex- 
perience, the group tends to accomplish more 
than individual researchers working alone. 


Functioning as autonomous operating divi- 
sions under the overall policy guidance of a 
single administrative staff, FMC Chemical 
Divisions have in a short time achieved a 
remarkable record of growth, diversification 
and efficiency in every aspect of their activi- 
ties. If you use the products below, we can 
serve you promptly and well. 








// * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Chemical Divisions 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Administrative Offices + 161 East 42 St., New York 17 


@ @& 


WESTVACO CHLOR-ALKALE DIVISION BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., INC. NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION WESTVACO MINERAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Mew York, New York Buffale, New York Middieport, New York Mew York, New York 


Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicals, Corbon Bisulfide — Perexygen Chemicals insecticides, Fungicides ond Industrial Sulphur Plasticizers and Chemicals Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium Chemicals 
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MARKET LETTER 


This past week, chemical activity—both in price and in movement 
—appears to have been held down to a turtle’s pace. 

Biggest splash in the nation’s marketplace was made by price 
drops on an extended list of tin derivatives. The cuts, of course, are the 
direct result of the metal’s easier status, and come with little surprise to 
the trade. But despite the slowing of the past few weeks, most producers 
of the derivatives expect sales for the year to run substantially ahead of 
1953. 





At the other end of the price spectrum, tartrates trod on unfa- 
miliar path—upward. In the first tag increases since Dec. ’51 (other 
changes since then have been declines), the ubiquitous items—used in 
foods, pharmaceuticals, electroplating, ete.—were boosted 1 to 4¢/lb. by 
a prime producer. Typical of the changes: tartaric acid, up 4¢ to a 41¢/lb. 
(c.l.) level; potassium bitartrate (cream of tartar), up a penny to 33¢/lb. 
(drums, c.l.). 

Reason behind the schedule-altering is actually multipronged, 
involves steadily mounting manufacturing costs; heartening pickup in 
demand; lessening impact from imported material. 


Influence of those opposing the government’s establishing an 
expansion goal for nitrogen storage facilities was strong enough to sway 
a Business & Defense Services Administration action. 

A late Washington dispatch indicates that the agency will go 
along with the industry advisory board’s 11-9 turndown, and recommend 
to the Office of Defense Mobilization that a goal (see p. 77) not be set. 


Out of Washington, too, comes word of interest to pesticides and 
fertilizer producers and consumers—the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture’s an- 
nual forecast of prices and supplies. The survey, however, does little more 
than give official confirmation to a number of trade prognostications of 
the past few months. 

Here are highlights of the latest U.S. outlook: 
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MARKET LETTER 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding 


Week Year Ago 


CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947-100) epee | 123.6 125.9 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947-100) ... is ar 104.4 105.0 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, | 000 tons) ee airs ec 1,382.0 1,543.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) _ 1,804.0 (est.) 1,776.0 (act.) 2,096.0 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies, (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 326.9 326.4 255.8 
Exports Imports 
MONTHLY INDICATORS—Foreign Trade Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
(Million Dollars) Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
Chemicals, total ae eae ae 87.3 62.3 15.5 15.8 20.4 
Coal-tar products . bi dca ba ROE oe OS He 6.0 7.1 3.9 2.1 3.2 3.8 
Medicina's and pharmaceuticals . .—s—sdiwiw(lw............ 19.3 20.5 15.9 0.6 0.5 0.5 
Industrial chemicals 13.2 12.9 10.0 46 5.1 5.4 
Fertilizer and ferti'izer materials 7.1 48 3.8 63 5.1 8.1 
Vegetable oils and fats, inedible 44 8.1 1.7 64 6.5 6.4 





e Production and farm use of commercial fertilizer for 1954-55 
are both estimated to show increases over the current year. Total output 
is expected to hit 24,444,000 tons, compared with this 12 months’ 24,153,- 
000 tons and the previous year’s 24,078,000. 

The new fertilizer estimates are predicated on anticipation that 
farmers will use a “little more,” and that the past year’s import-export 
balance will continue. 

e No significant price changes on pesticides are indicated for 
1955. USDA reasoning: since prices were mostly unchanged from ’53 to 
’54, the level will remain about the same. The agency noted, too, that while 
BHC and DDT were up slightly in September (from the previous year), 
these are counterbalanced by slightly lower quotations on others (e.g., 
2, 4-D, lindane). 

While admitting that its data are incomplete, USDA figures that 
some 260 million lbs. of major pesticides (excluding ground sulfur), will 
have been used by the end of this year. That’s a 24% hike over the 210 
million consumed in 1953. 

e 

On the other hand, the country’s agricultural liming consumption 
decreased sharply in 1953 by a coincidental 24%. Latest National Lime 
Assn. use survey (out late last week) puts the drop at more than 6.3 mil- 
lion tons from the virtual 26.5 million tons/year consumption plateau that 
ag lime has maintained for the previous four years. 

Three prime factors precipitated the tumble: 

e The tonnage of liming materials sold with federal subsidy 
assistance was greatly reduced (by about 33%) in 1953. 

e Severe drought last year had not an adverse effect on use. 

e The average net income of the farmer dropped slightly below 





1952, 


e 
Most U.S. phosporous producers have noted that the Army is 


looking for some 3.6 million lbs. of the material. The New York Chemical 
Procurement District is getting set to open bids week after next (Nov. 18). 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending November 1, 1954 
UP 





Change 
Antimony potassium tartrate (tartar 


New Price 


Potassium-sodium tartrate (Rochelle 


Change New Price 


emetic), tech., gran. or powd., drms. $ .03 $ .59 salt), NF, gran., powd., drms., c.l. .025 350 
Potassium bitartrate (cream of tar- Tartaric acid, USP, dom., 230- or 

tar), NF, dom., gran. or powd., 250-lb. drms., c.l. 04 i 

bbis., 5000 Ibs. 1 shipm. .010 .335 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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regular 


Flake caustic soda: 


pick the size that’s right for YOU 


Choosing the right size caustic soda 
flake will help keep your product at 
With 


Hooker flake sizes to choose from, 


its uniform best. these four 


you're sure of getting one or more 


sizes exactly right for you. 


Which Size Should You Use? 


Drop us a note and we’ll send you 


HOokep 
CHEMICALS 


samples and technical data to help 
you determine which of these Hook- 
er flake sizes is your best buy. 

If you use less than carload lots, 
ask your Hooker jobber to stock the 
sizes you need. (If you are not famil- 
iar with the Hooker jobber in your 
area, we'll be glad to send you his 


address. ) 


photos show actual size of flakes 


Flakes arrive dry, stay dry in these Hooker 
drums. Six lugs hold the lid securely on 
extra-large opening. Easy air-tight re- 
sealing protects unused caustic. You can 
also get Hooker flake caustic in reusable 
open-head drums at slight 
charge 


additional 


a ae? a ee a 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
3 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.* BUFFALO AVENUE AND UNION STREET 
NIAGARA FALLS * TACOMA * MONTAGUE, MICH. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
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properties 
















it’s non- 
hygroscopic... 
flows freely! 


it’s kind to 
resin producing 
equipment! ¢£ 


these 


make 


PFIZER FUMARIC ACID 


it has a 
low-order of 
toxicity! 





ideal for alkyd resins, rosin adducts, polyesters 


@ As a prime raw material for resin 
preparation, Pfizer Fumaric Acid has three 
outstanding properties. 

Because it is non-hygroscopic, it is easy 
to handle...does not cake or lump. And 
toxicity studies have shown Fumaric to be 
even less toxic than some food grade acids. 


This means extra precautions in handling 
are unnecessary. 

It is non-corrosive. Resin producing 
equipment will be unaffected by Pfizer 
Fumaric Acid. 

For more data about Pfizer Fumaric 
Acid, write for Technical Bulletin No. 46. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, IIl.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga. 


Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 
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NITROGEN STORAGE WRITE-OFFS? Marketers are undecided, thus the question 


Still Up in the Air 


The fertilizer industry this week is still 
divided on whether or not the govern- 
ment should give special fast tax 
amortization write-offs for nitrogen 
storage facilities (CW, Oct. 16, p. 95). 
This despite the fact that an industry 
advisory committee collectively turned 
down such a proposal—by an 11-9 
vote—a short time ago. 

The occasion was a meeting, called by 
the Chemical and Rubber Division of 
the Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration in Washington Oct. 20, 
at which nitrogen producers’ and dis- 
tributors’ sentiments were culled. 

The current disagreement, there- 
fore, is no surprise to trade followers. 
It was clearly presaged when com- 
mittee members favoring the govern- 
ment mobilizers’ setting a storage ex- 
pansion goal were nosed out by those 
who saw no need for Uncle Sam to 
enter the picture. 

From the tenor of the discussions, 
however, it was also clear that the 
conflict centered only on whether or 
not the government should take a 
hand—there was little question that 
further storage facilities were needed 
in the U.S. 

Last February, for instance, the 
government set an annual production 
goal of some 3.5 million tons of ni- 
trogen in all forms, and scheduled 
completion of the program by Jan. 1, 
57. Amortization certificates for the 
entire amount have been issued and 
the goal closed. 

Expectations now are that by the 
end of this year, with new nitrogen 


producing capacity onstream, the U.S. 
will be capable of turning out 3,010,- 
000 tons of nitrogen. 

(According to USDA’s Commodity 
Stabilization Service, the new capacity 
scheduled for completion during 1953- 
54 will total 704,000 tons. Estimated 
effective new capacity available for 
the year® will be 274,000, leaving 
430,000, applicable to the succeeding 
year. The ’54-’55 comparable figures 
are, respectively, 233,000, 146,000 
and 87,000 tons. ) 

Some of the major producers are 
currently constructing facilities (with- 
out the aid of accelerated amortiza- 
tion), which will be used for storing 
part of the increased nitrogen produc- 
tion. 


Generally, the industry representa- 
tives seemed to feel that companies 
could and would take care of any ad- 
ditionally needed construction without 
specific write-offs. This was summed 
up by one comment to the effect that 
fast depreciation write-off available 
under the 1954 Revenue Code should 
give enough encouragement for build- 
ing facilities that are economically 
justified. 

There seems little doubt, however, ~ 
that if the mobilizers do set up an 
expansion goal, even those companies 
holding the latter opinion might apply 


* The effective new capacity is the estimated 
portion of the annual capacity, based on sched- 
uled completion date, that may be available 
during the fiscal year (July-June). For example, 
if a plant is completed and begins full opera- 
tion Jan. 1, it is presumed that one-half of its 
annual capacity is available during the fiscal 
year. 
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for the additional available write-offs 
—the inducements are attractive. 

Some Washington officials envision 
any route to a nitrogen storage target 
as paralleling a program similar to 
that used in the petroleum industry. 
There, 40% of the cost can be checked 
off within five years. Under the new 
tax code, the remaining 60% of value 
can also be written off at above- 
normal rates. 

Thus, under the program—assuming 
that the nitrogen storage unit is good 
for 10 years—some 84% of costs could 
be charged off in the first five years 
of use. (Actually, a few officials, be- 
fore the recent meeting, were of the 
opinion that the high amount that 
could be written off—using the twe 
depreciation devices together—might 
be too great a boon.) 

The preliminary decision, in effect, 
was to have been left up to the trade; 
if industry generally favored write- 
offs, an expansion goal would have 
been established. Now, since industry 
opinion, as expressed to BDSA, seems 
so divided, it’s anyone’s guess as to 
whether such a goal will be set soon. 

Another point bruited at the fer- 
tilizer get-together was whether a 
storage goal should cover all forms of 
fixed nitrogen, or whether it should 
be limited only for liquid forms (e.g., 
anhydrous and aqua ammonia, nitro- 
gen solutions). Views were expressed 
that an all-encompassing target—not 
just for liquids—was the more desira- 
ble. 

The burden of the final decision- 
making, of course, rests on the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, but its action 
could be influenced by BDSA’s rec- 
ommendations. When queried last 
week as to what BDSA’s next move 
will be, officials sidestepped, refused 
even to speculate on what course 
would be followed. 

No one doubts that setting up and 
administering a nitrogen expansion 
goal would raise a crop of problems, 
but these, in the main, might be 
counterbalanced by the need for such 
a goal. Then too, some market ob- 
servers are convinced that expanded 
nitrogen storage facilities will tend to 
increase consumption and purchases, 
help level out the historically discon- 
certing peaks and valleys in produc- 
tion due to fertilizer’s seasonal nature. 

At any rate, the question of when— 
and if—the government planners set 
in motion Washington incentives for 
additional nitrogen storage facilities 
still needs answering. It’s a cinch that 
the industry's preference today isn’t 
clear-cut enough to weight, one way 
or the other, the eventual ODM de- 
cision. 
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! PERMA: LOK | 
| 7 
/ “NEVER-SEEP” ' 
: 1 
1 | 
‘FIBRE DRUM: 


Use your company letterhead 


The new PERMA-LOK Fibre Drums 
mark a great advancement in prod- 
uct protection with “NEVER- 
SEEP” construction. These strong, 
light, durable, and sanitary drums 
meet all of your packing and ship- 
ping requirements. PERMA-LOK 
Fibre Drums handle both bulk and 
liquid shipments. Special linings, 
coatings, and treatments are incor- 
porated into the construction of the 
drum to meet specific needs. 


The metal top and bottom of 
PERMA-LOK drums are coated—in- 
side and outside—with a special 
preparation that prevents rust and 
corrosion. No need to worry about 
contamination of your product. The 
coating of PERMA-LOK drums pro- 
tects your product, assures you of 
longer, more useful drumlife. 


PERMA-LOK fibre drums are now 
available in many sizes and in various 
standard diameters. Quick service 
on all orders. 


Take advantage of the Free Trial 
Drum Offer. Use your company let- 
terhead. Try it on your toughest 
shipping problem. 





STEEL CONTAINER 


CORPORATION 


6710 S. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 38, Ill. 
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M.AREETS...... 


LIGHTWEIGHT TOTE: One plastic pipe advantage over metal; another . . . 








Probing Toward Maturity 


Latest of plastic pipe’s long strides 
toward the big-time include a 12-mile 
pipeline—said to be the longest con- 
tinuous such line in the U.S.—now 
going into full operation in an oilfield 
at Heidelberg, Miss. It will carry un- 
wanted salt water (pumped to the 
surface with the oil), from 25 wells 
to a central disposal plant. Other 
moves preluding the plastic pipe indus- 
try’s ride to maturation: 

e National Tube Division (U.S. 
Steel) is now putting the finishing 
touches on facilities for producing a 
wide variety of plastic pipe at its Gary, 
Ind., plant. U.S. Steel thus lengthens 
the roster of larger firms*® making a bid 
for markets currently dominated by 
some 4500 smaller plastic companies. 

e Naugatuck Chemical Division 
(U.S. Rubber) is now expanding its 
plant at Baton Rouge, La., to triple 
production of Kralastic, a tough, cor- 
rosion-resistant blend of plastic and 
rubber described as an acrylonitrile- 
styrene copolymer. Though the com- 
pany has never revealed how much 
is being produced there, one guess is 
that the expansion will up output to 


* Includes Continental Can, with the purchase 
of Mills Plastic Pipe; Minnesota Minine & Mfg.; 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube; Republic Steel; 
Tube Turns Plastic (Tube Turns Division of 
National Cylinder Gas), and Jackson & Church. 
The latter will make pipe fittings of unplasticized 
polyvinyl chloride by a new process. 


somewhere around 3 million lbs./year. 

Kralastic went into the Heidelberg 
operation. It was fabricated by South- 
western Plastic Pipe (Mineral Wells, 
Tex.), into 30-ft. lengths of 2- to 6-in. 
pipe, so light that one man could 
shoulder up to 10 of the sections 
weighing a total of 75 lbs.—at one time 
(see cut). 

Though it was Naugatuck’s mate- 
rial that racked up still another record 
in the newest oilfield installation (it 
was laid at a speed of almost a mile a 
day), the comparative simplicity of 
putting the pipe into the ground un- 
derlines one of plastics’ most potent 
weapons in its rapid invasion of mar- 
kets previously thought suitable only 
for steel. 

But some of the relative newcomers 
in the plastic pipe field are also nicking 
outlets held not too long ago almost 
exclusively by polyethylene. As re- 
cently as 1952, for instance, perhaps 
as much as 95% of the plastic pipe 
turned out was polyethylene. 


Just how other materials have moved 
in, and grown—especially in develop- 
ing markets in which their special 
properties can be used— is clearly in- 
dicated by the present picture. A 
recent survey conducted by a major 
resins supplier, divides the plastic pipe 
market about like this: polyethylene, 
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. resistance to rust, chemical attack. 


60%; cellulose acetate butyrate, 15%; 
Kralastic, 15%; the remaining 10% to 
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Precision 
Clean, Cool A 
Optimum Dust o 
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all Unified In © IKRO System 





™ This One-Package MIKRO method of engineering welds three separate 
functions— pulverizing, air conveying and dust collection—into a coordinated 
and completely automatic processing system which eliminates the cost of 
manual handling. It guarantees delivery of a product to meet your most 
exacting specifications without any loss of material in process. 
In this complete MIKRO “package” combining MIKRO-PULVERIZER (or 
MIKRO-ATOMIZER), MIKRO-AIRACON and MIKRO-COLLECTOR—you are 
afforded an answer to many processing and materials handling problems, 
The service and facilities of the MIKRO Laboratory are at your disposal, 
without obligation, to help obtain the best answer for you. 
Write for illustrated descriptive literature. 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY DIVISION 
‘e) METALS DISINTEGRATING COMPANY, INC. 
54 CHATHAM ROAD SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 





other items like reinforced polyesters, 
epoxies, vinylidene chloride, fluoro- 
carbons. 

Poundage Pinpoints: Most com- 
panies, of course, are understandably 
reluctant to disclose production data. 
Some estimates are available, however, 
that further emphasize the plastic ma- 
terials’ scramble to ever higher heights. 
Four years ago, only about 5 million 
Ibs. went into pipe. By the end of this 
year, it’s likely the ballooning outlet 
will take some 30-35 million Ibs.—an 
impressive sixfold gain. 

Polyethylene, currently hitting a clip 
of better than 20 million lbs./year in 
pipe, is tabbed to remain in top spot 
for some time to come. The reason is 
basica'ly econom‘cal: with at least 
nine U.S. comnanies expected to be 
producing nlyvethvlene r-cin within 
the next year or two, the ensuing 
flood will no doubt nrescure nrices 
down to much lower levels. Indeed, 
some pipe fabricators are convinced 
the “new” onthe’ 
least expensive material out of which 
to make pipe. Hence, chances are 
that the lower price tag will assure 
polyethylene’s hold on at least 40-45% 
of the near-future plastic pipe market. 

More and more miles ot pipe tabri- 
cated from cellulose acetate butyrate 
are being laid. About three years ago 
prime producer Eastman Chemicals 
(Kingsport, Tenn.) turned out about 


nlact'e a akon + tha 
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OTICE 


Anew catalog of some 


3500 Eastman Organic 


PRIME SOURCE OF 
. IMPORTED—DUTY FREE 


CRESYLIC ACIDS 


immediate and Continuous 


Chemicals has come out. 


If you have not already 


Delivery from 
Large Domestic Stocks 


TANK CARS - DRUMS 
TANK TRUCKS 


THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLERS, INC 


654 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 21 
Timpletee 31-9090 








received your copy of 

List No. 39, you can 

get it by writing to 
Distillation Products 
Industries, Eastman 
Organic Chemicals 
Department, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. (Division of 

Eastman Kodak Company). 

















CAL-TIGHT / 
FOC-PROOF/ 


post pard 


GOGGLES THAT PROTECT AGAINST 
dust, fumes, gas, smoke, etc. Can be worn 
with any make respirator or mask. Soft, 
pliable rubber frames give air-tight fit 
on any shape face. A few drops of water 
on inside of lenses keep fog off by a 
simple nod or shake of head. Order 
today! Or, write for literature! 


H. S. COVER, South Bend, Ind. 
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/ WW As the recognized pioneer in the 
“devel it and pr ing of pyrethrum, 


f MGK is the original and first 
producer of standardized pyrethrum 
extracts of brilliant clarity. 
In addition, we have developed excellent 
synergized pyrethrum concentrates, 
dusts and powders. If your insecticidal 


7 


ocecen 
-- -- 


pyrethrum in any form, or the use of its 
companion product allethrin, write for 
s the latest authoritative data. We also 

. have available recent information 

, concerning the most effective synergiste, 
‘, MGK 264 and piperony! butoxide. 
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SLAUGHLIN 
ORMLEY 


ine’? 
Company 


S € FiFTm STREET / MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








sprays, dusts or aerosols include the use of. 
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1.5 million lbs. of the plastic (under 
its Tenite label) for piping. Tenite’s 
biggest markets have been in the oil 
and gas fields. An example: the nine- 
mile cross-country line for transporting 
crude oil from a producing field in the 
Williston Oil Basin (Montana), to a 
shipping point on the Great Northern 
Railway (CW, May 22, p. 96). 

Last year about 3.5 million lbs. of 
butyrate pipe material came out of 
Eastman—an impressive 133% more 
than had been produced in ’51. By the 
end of ’54, output may well snuggle 
close to 4.5 million Ibs.—and some cal- 
culate that figure will double within 
the next two years. 

Rigid and Elastic: On the other 
hand, rigid vinyl pipe, comparatively 
new in many applications, is making 
good headway in chemical plants. 
Reason: chemical resistance and good 
strength. Volume of production for 
piping, however, is practically im- 
possible to pinpoint. Market analysts, 
attempting to estimate consumption 
during 1953, find it difficult to account 
for even as much as a million pounds. 

But many aren't ready to discount 
rigid vinyl’s possibilities. It’s rated a 
strong potential competitor for almost 
every other kind of plastic pipe now 
in use, because of its good outdoor 
weathering properties. Fact is, some 
marketers are willing to wager that 
rigid vinyl pipe will become as large 
in volume as any other plastic pipe in 
the next half decade. 

Naugatuck’s Kralastic growth curve 
has tilted upward at an even steeper 
angle. In ’51, not more than perhaps 
100,000 Ibs. was consumed in pipe. 
During 1953, consumption leaped ten- 
fold, hit the million-pounds/year mark. 
And the company’s confidence in the 
potential future for the raw material 
is cited as a chief factor behind the 
tripling of capacity now-abuilding. At 
least a third—and perhaps more—of the 
acrylo styrene production is slated for 
pipe use. 

(Naugatuck, too, has its eye on 
another outlet, which it hopes will 
grow to major proportions, take sizable 
quantities of the molding material— 
wheels for small carts, lawnmowers, 
kids’ wagons and the like. Incidentally, 
this newer use could be a natural tie- 
in with the parent company—Nagatuck 
to supply the wheel’s plastic raw ma- 
terials; U.S. Rubber, the tire.) 

Competition Aplenty: The oil field 
market, however, is the big attractive 
target in the sights of more than one 
resin pipe and resins maker. Take for 
instance, Shell Chemical’s glass fiber- 
reinforced epoxies. They've also been 
undergoing some extensive testing and 
use as transporting media for sour 
crude oil and oil-field salt water. 


Studied estimates are that this one 
limited outlet consumes more than 55- 
60 million ft./year of pipe. Shell, 
among others, is admittedly bucking 
for a share of that business, as well as 
for such related markets as chemicals 
and petroleum storage tanks. One 
guess is that sour crude uses alone may 
one day take as much epoxy resins as 
the industry is capable of producing 
today. And that could amount to about 
85 million Ibs./year. 

Epoxies in pipe are tabbed to lick 
at least two major disadvantages of 
most plastics: Inability to withstand 
high temperatures and high pressures; 
perviousness to a number of highly 
corrosive materials. 

Reinforced plastic pipes, in general, 
of course, are nicking metals, particu- 
larly steel. Until now, though, com- 
petition has been chiefly restricted to 
marginal markets where pressure re- 
quirements are not great, or where 
corrosion is the big bugaboo. 

The latter is the reason, polyesters, 
reinforced with glass-fibers, got into 
a markets headline recently, focused 
industrywide attention on a new crop 
of potential customers—municipalities. 
Occasion was the purchase by Los 
Angeles’ Dept. of Water and Power 
of that particular material from major 
manufacturer Reflin Co. (Gardena, 
Calif.). 

The Reflin pipe got the city en- 
neers’ nod as replacement for stand- 
ard steel-lined pipe. The plastic, too, 
was found to be easier to handle, 
cheaper to install and maintain, and 
resistant to rust, chemical attack, elec- 
trolytical action and other factors caus- 
ing deterioration of steel pipe. Among 
other applications in the city’s San 
Fernando Valley steam generating 
plant, the resin-glass pipe is being used 
as the chemical drain line (see cut, 
p. 79). 

Two-Way Shape-Up: Most observ- 
ers aren’t being razzle-dazzled by the 
nonmetal pipe advances to date: sales 
of plastic for pipe, though hefty—by 
the end of the year they are expected to 
top $25 million—are nonetheless a drop 
compared with the _ billion-dollar 
bucket represented by the steel pipe 
market. 

Plastics as a whole, though, will con- 
tine to edee metals where applications 
call for special needs: 

© Noncorrodibilitv. 

@ Minimal solid deposit collection. 

e Flexibility to eliminate some fit- 
tings. 

e Low turbulence, friction losses. 

e Ease of welding. 

But with the various resins eyeing 
similar outlets, it looks as if an intra- 
as well as an interindustry scramble 
is shaping up. 
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Where can you use 


POLYMERDN 


POLYMEKON is our newest and most revolutionary development — 
a specially processed petroleum wax (not a blend). We know that 
it is particularly adapted to the varnish, waxed paper, carton and 
container, printing ink, metal processing and rubber composition in- 
dustries. Research is continuing and will undoubtedly unearth many 
additional uses. Warwick Wax technicians are anxious to work with 
your engineers in developing these new applications. 


TECHNICAL DATA ON POLYMEKON 
POLYMEKON is compatible with more mate- POLYMEKON protects against heat and light. 


rials in more compounds than other waxes. 


POLYMEKON protects against hydrochloric acid 
POLYMEKON prevents blocking. in chloro-compounds. 


POLYMEKON produces slip. POLYMEKON forms flexible films. 


POLYMEKON produces gloss. POLYMEKON is emulsifiable. 
POLYMEKON is available—stocked in 30 coast- 


POLYMEKON enhances moisture vapor resist- to-coast distribution centers for same day or 
ance. overnight delivery. 


POLYMEKON is produced at the Warwick 


Wax refinery at Chanute, Kansas, pioneering 
center of the wax industry. For samples, 
technical data, specifications and quotations 
i i . 10-10 
A Subsidi lentes ' write Warwick Wax Company, Inc., 
ubsidiary of Su Chemical Corporation 44th Avenue, Long reese City 1, New York, 
Dept. W3-1153. 


Warwick Wax Company, Inc. 


10-10 44th Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 
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VimteipUTION . 


l CORROSION Chemical’s (exclusive West Coast Kish 
representative) Joe Pospisil (left) introduces new Kish z 


resin to W. A. Pulver, 


Lockheed’s chief tool 


engineer. 








POSPISIL and Corrosion’s Service Manager B. J. Bryan 
(left) then convince Reed Scott, manufacturing research 
superintendent, he should o.k. new material. 


Help Wanted—To Sell Plastic Tooling 


The winds of competition have been 
rising over the past few weeks in what 
promises to be the fiercest hurricane 
of auto selling in many a year, But 


regardless of the outcome of the car 


makers’ huffing and puffing, at least 
one segment of the chemical industry 
stands to reap benefits from the whirl- 
wind, The plastic tool and die makers 
will find themselves carried along at 


Ey F4) 


an accelerated pace as the car manu- 
facturers step up their sales efforts. 

But even the favorably positioned 
plastic tool suppliers have roadblocks 
in their path, Take the case of Kish 
Industries: 

Founded seven years ago, this Lan- 
sing, Mich., plastic tooling firm has 
upped its sales volume from a first- 
year gross of $75,000 to a current clip 





FABRICATION STAGE: Bryan and Plastic Die Superintendent B. A. Mershon 


5 examine part of the new die, now approaching completion. 
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of about $3.5 million. Biggest deter- 
rent to further expansion at Kish: lack 
of trained personnel. 

Unfortunately for Kish and its com- 
petitors, there’s no quick way of train- 
ing new plastic tooling salesmen. 
Right now, no college or trade school 
in the country teaches the proper 
combination of mechanical engineer- 
ing and chemistry that, Kish feels, 
would be of greatest value in the 
plastic tooling field. 

Controlled Expansion: Kish Indus- 
tries, corporate parent of Kish Plastic 
Products, Inc. (plastic tool designers 
and builders) and Kish Resin, Inc. 
(supplier of plastic for tooling), is a 
pioneer in the business. The former 
company is seven years old, the latter, 
four. While KI’s growth has been 
rapid, it doubtless would be even 
larger than it is if given enough 
trained salesmen and service engineers 
to contact all the potential users of 
plastic for tools and dies. 

Here is a company that does not 
even have sales representation in the 
heavily industrialized areas east of 
Cleveland, simply because it cannot 
find another salesman who is techni- 
cally qualified to sell plastic tooling. 

KI and its competitors, of course, 
carry on recruiting programs for men 
who are qualified as tool and die men 
or as chemists, but KI prefers to fol- 
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LOCKHEED’S Manufacturing Service Manager Morti- 
mer Angelo (center) learns testing and formulation de- 


tails of new resin, 


low a cautious course in this respect. 

“Misinformation and _ misapplica- 
tion,” says Paul Ritchy, of KI’s sales 
and advertising staff, “can damage 
the entire industry irreparably. We 
think it’s better to expand slowly, so 
that we can always service our cus- 
tomers properly. A company that tries 
plastic tooling, has bad luck and loses 
money and time, will get out of plas- 
tics and stay out for a long time. We 
want to protect ourselves and the 
plastics industry.” 


PENTATIVE 


been given, 


GREEN 
Bryan 


Press. 
a 


LIGHT material having 
Pospisil discuss design with 


on 
and 


Foreman C, P. McGregor, 


Easy Entree: Securing an audience 
with a prospective customer is one of 
the least of KI’s problems. 

“Any company we go to,” says 
Ritchy, “is willing to listen receptively. 
We think we have a lot to offer: resin, 
a design department that will design 
customers’ tools for plastic; or if they 
wish, we will both design and build 
the tools in our plant. Also, we service 
the account thoroughly after a sale.” 

Industry’s willingness to listen is 


based on its rather scanty—at this 


point—knowledge of what plastics can 
do in metalworking industries and 
elsewhere. (KI, in fact, receives 10-20 
queries a day from companies, despite 
the fact that it does virtually no ad 
vertising at present.) When a KI sales 
man contacts a prospective client, he 
is equipped with a hatful of sales ar 
guments to throw across the desk. 
Costs, for instance. According to 
Ritchy, a steel die costing about $9500 
can be duplicated in plastic for $4000. 
But cost is not as important as per 


F 


PROOF of the plastic: Bryan, Tooling Supervisor Bill Ryan (checked shirt) and Production Supervisor Jim Harris ex- 
amine dies and stampings during initial run. Bryan wants to be on hand to see that plastic dies perform as advertised. 
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fine organics — a dependable source 





for highest quality 



















chemicals THYMOLPHTHALEIN 
As pH indicator 


and test for blood 
DIPHENYLTHIOCARBAZONE 


(DITHIZONE) 
Reagent for Co, Cu, Pb and Hg. 


PHENOLSULFONPHTHALEIN 


(PHENOL RED) 
For estimation of Renal Function. 
Also as indicator. 


BENZIDINE DIHYDROCHLORIDE 


Reagent for test for blood 


PROPYL GALLATE 


An anti-oxidant for edible animal fats 


Our research department hos 
solved the synthesis of such 
complicoted organic chemicals as 
PHENYLEPHRINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
U.S.P., TETRACAINE U.S.P. & 
METHONIUM HYDROBROMIDE 
pharmaceutical grade. We will 
be giod to supply these moterials, 
as well as to develop 
synthesis and manufocture 
your specific products. 


ORGANICS, inc 


Write for prices 211 East 19th Street 


and Tect 
Data Sheets 
Dept. C.W 


New York 3, N. Y. 











ISCOSITY 


how's 
yours 


ls there complete cohesion 
in your processing, pack- 
aging and marketing flow? 


If You Have a Problem— 


Riscank bill 


can develop the coefficient 


Send for “Engineering 
Services” Booklet 






FOSTER D, SNELL we.-#o, 


29 WEST is*ST. NEW YORK II, N.Y. —WA 4~8800 
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SCORE FOR PLASTIC: Lockheed 


formance of the die. A sales pitch 
loses some—but not much—of its ef- 
fectiveness in this area because the 
industry is so young it has had no 
real opportunity yet, says Ritchy, to 
prove die life. Plastic die repair, how- 
ever, is a relatively simple job. A die 
can be resurfaced in two days. 

Time, however, is always impor- 
tant where costs may not be. And KI 
says a plastic die can be built in 
about half the time required for a 
steel die. (KI accomplished a tooling 
job for an auto company in 12 weeks, 
for instance, as against the 12-16 
months that would have been re- 
quired in a conventional tooling pro- 
gram.) 

Additionally, plastic tools are stable 
(don’t change size or shape appreci- 
ably with time or temperature); light 
(making handling easy); easily fabri- 
cated; and the delivery time is not 
excessive. 

Tough Requirements: The require- 
ments for dies of plastic material: (1) 
must be of adequate compression 
strength to prevent distortion during 
pressing; (2) must possess sufficient 
wear resistance to prevent change of 
dimensions during a press run; (3) 
must have high enough impact 
strength so that portions of the die, 
such as sharp corners or edges, will 
not break during pressing; (4) must 
not possess appreciable  cold-flow 
characteristics; (5) must be easily fab- 
ricated; and (6) as with the tool, cost 
and delivery dates must not be ex- 
cessive, 

In these respects, KI says its plastic 
resin compounds have proved them- 








“buys” switch to new Kish resin. 


selves in the automotive and aircraft 
industries. In addition to the cost and 
time factors a salesman can cite, he 
can also tell a client, with assurance, 
that in many instances, semiskilled 
help can be used insofar as mixing of 
plastics is concerned, thereby leaving 
skilled workers available for other 
work, 

These various advantages—particu- 
larly the time and cost factors—are 
enough to win a hearing in most com- 
panies. Particularly is this so in the 
auto industry, where fierce competi- 
tion has prompted auto makers to in- 
vestigate closely every possible econ- 
omy move, and where annual model 
changeovers make speed essential. 
Moreover, some auto makers have 
been exploring market possibilities for 
low-volume cars—such as Chevrolet’s 
Corvette, etc.—which are not feasible 
if tooling costs cannot be held to 
reasonable limits. KI has built about 
40 roof, hood, quarter-panel and floor- 
panel dies for the 1955 model cars. 
The auto industry accounts for about 
25% of KI’s annual volume, the air- 
craft industry, about 50%, and all 
other industries, the remainder. Sales 
to the aircraft industry are probably 
most easily accomplished, since that 
industry has had the greatest amount 
of experience in the field of plastic 
dies and tooling, and because aircraft 
companies usually do their own tool- 
ing. Selling plastic tools and dies to 
the auto, agricultural implement, ap- 
pliance and other industries is com- 
plicated by the fact that auto makers 
particularly, farm out virtually all 
tooling orders. 
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Educational Job: A KI salesman’s 
first job is to prove to the prime man- 
ufacturer that use of plastic is feasible. 
To do that, KI will process a trial 
order and build a sample plastic tool. 
If the auto company approves its use, 
the proper resin is specified, then KI 
must approach the machine tool build- 
ers concerned to educate them in the 
proper use of plastics. 

KI offers a company three choices 
in its “education” program: 

e If a company wishes, it can send 
one of its representatives—a foreman 
or tool or die maker, say—to Kish 
Plastic Products, which will build the 
first tool. The representative follows 
through the entire procedure of pro- 
ducing the tool. 

e Or, a company can send a man 
to Kish Plastics for schooling in plas- 
tic processes. He will be taught how 
to mix resins and how to use them 
thereafter. KP charges the company a 
moderate “tuition” fee for this service. 

e Or, KP will send a service engi- 
neer into the customer’s plant to assist 
in setting up a plastic tool and die 


department and to give preliminary 
training to workers in the department. 
Fee for this service: $50/day plus ex- 
penses. According to Ritchy, the fee 
does little more than pay for the serv- 
ice engineer's time. He is, however, 
promoting the sale of additional plas- 
tic materials simply by training others 
in their use. A service engineer may 
spend a week or more in a customer’s 
plant during the course of the training 
program. 

It is the service engineer and sales- 
man for which KI has greatest need. 
Having made a sale, the salesman 
must be able to give customers tech- 
nical assistance thereafter. Experience 
has shown that it is easier and faster 
to train a mechanical engineer or a 
qualified tool and die maker in the 
use of plastic materials, rather than 
hire a chemist and train him in tool 
and die work. Basic tooling procedures 
are not altered by use of plastic; 
plastic is simply being applied in place 
of metal. A mechanical engineer can 
be trained adequately in use of plas- 
tics within about six months. A novice 





BEST OF THE DIRECT-MAIL, 
single-product advertising cam- 
paigns in the pharmaceutical sec- 
tion of the chemical industry this 
year was that for Schenley Labora- 
tories’ “Ediol” oral fat emulsion. 
That’s the verdict of judges for the 
Direct Mail Assn.’s contest. 

The pharmaceutical award and 





Drug Mail-Ad Champ 


those for other 
presented to the winners at the 
association’s recent 37th annual 
convention held in Boston. Above, 
Blayne McCurry (right), Schenley 
Laboratories’ president, receives 
the citation from Reginald Clough, 
chairman of the judging committee 
and publisher of Tide. 


industries, were 
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Are you getting 
a salmagundi of 
fatty alcohols? 


ge! won't always satisfy 


Remember the last time a batch went 
down the drain because of unpredict- 
able variations in your raw materials? 
Because greater purity of intermediates 
or additives means better control of 
reactions, many chem-men specify ho- 
mogeneous CACHALOT brand fatty al- 
cohols. Not crude mixtures, these cetyl, 
oleyl, or stearyl alcohols are vacuum- 
distilled to tight specifications, yet com- 
petitive in price. Choose from over 
fifteen basic types—including NF, USP, 
and technical grades—or set up your 
own standards. Deliveries are prompt, 
quality is uniform: backed by people 
who've been in this line over twenty- 
five years. 

Learn how you can get top results with 
CACHALOT in your product. For the 
booklet “Possibilities” write M. Michel 
and Company, Inc., 90 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Their trade name 
for the brand of fatty alcohols 
that maintains laboratory  stand- 
ards on the production § line is 





~ Industrial Models Inc. 


_ err] 4 


r. ee 4 


7 \y, pb aha A | { \ 
ADD 3-D TO YOUR DESIGN PICTURE 


Industrial models help you see through 
construction and design problems before 
the blueprint stage. Save up to 30 times 
model cost by more efficient 
* Plant or Laboratory Layout 

Construction Planning 

Piping Design 

Personnel Training 

Expansion Planning 

Subcontract Bidding 
Save time and effort, cut costs by putting 
Industrial Models’ experienced engineers 
and craftsmen in your design picture, 
a Write for detailed brochure. 


11 SCONSET RD , WILMINGTON 3, DEL 
+ CLEVELAND + NEW YORK «THE HAGUE 

















REPIARS (Box No.): Address to offices nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42nd Mt. (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
BAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Bt. (4) 





EMPLOYMENT 








—_WARAGEMENT SERMICES 


BROWN, BLAUVELT & LEONARD 


Ch ical & Industrial Engi 


470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y 
MU. 6-4712 








“Dependable Engineering For 
Profitable Operations” 





ENGINEERING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemical G Petro-Chem Process Plants 
industrial Waste Treatment Projects 
Air Pollution Abatement 
Special Mechanical & Process Equipment 
205 Grove Street Westfield, N. J. 
Westfield 2-7117 








Ask for Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our setivities 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St, N. Y. 17, WN. Y. 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 


Personalized Engineering Service 


PETROLEUM REFINING AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


. re ane ~, =a 


906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 





JAMES P. O’DONNELL 





Positions Vacant 











SALESMAN 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Nationally known organic chemical manufacturer has 
an excellent opportunity for an experienced chemical 


|) MEMS WANTED! 


URPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y¥ 
HAnover 2-6970 








salesman in the Philadelphia and surrounding area. 
Candidates for this position must be under 35 years 
of age and have a degree in chemistry or chemical 
engineering. Since our products are sold directly to 
the rubber, pharmaceutical, paint and textile indus- 
tries, organic chemical sales experience in one or 
more of these industries desired. Salary incentive 
plan and expenses. Please give full data to insure 
a prompt reply. Our employees know of this ad. 


K-33, P. O. Box 3575 
Phila. 22, Pa. 








VINYL POLYMER CHEMIST 


Well established national manufacturer is extend- 
ing its line of products to include polyvinyl acetate 
emulsions and other elastomeric polymers. A chem- 
ist or chemical engineer with specific experience 
in polyvinyl acetate polymerization and polymer 
development is needed to spearhead the develop- 
ment, manufacture and application of these prod- 
ucts. Excellent opportunity to grow with an ex- 
panding orgarization. 

Send complete information on education, experi- 
ence, reference and salary desired. All replies 


confidential. Our employees have been informed 
of thie advertisement. 


P4351 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 














=<———Selling Opportunity Offered 





Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Desi gn—Procurement—Construction Bupervision 
39 Broadway, New York 6 





Salesman for synthetic resins of the industrial 

desired, Must have prior sales experience 

and proven ability. rience in resins not es- 

sential. We are a large prime manufacturer with 

complete coverage. Present opening is in 

r eastern area, Salary, bonus, all expenses paid. 
Sw. 4054, Chemical eek. 


Position Wanted 





Robinette Research Laboratories, Inc. 


Industrial Research Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys :; Product 
Development Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 
Tel. Midway 2-6457 








SIRRINE 
ENGINEERS 
Plant tes ae & Surveys covert Elee- 
trechemical and Metallurgical custo Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analysis & 
J. E. SIRRINE CO. 
Greenville South Carolina 





EMERSON VENABLE 





CONSULTING CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 
Pa. Registry No. 12606 
Product Sovenepenent From Test Tube 
© Plant Construction 
Chemistry - oneal Pharmacology - Engineering 
6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
HI land 1-8045 





Wisconsin Alumni R h Foundati 





Project Research, Consultation, and Prod 


Aut tic Instr tati Ph.D. in Physical; 
instrument development, asst. dir. chem, control 
in pharm, and fine chemicals wants opportunity 
to utilize to the fullest his flair for automatic 
process controls and instrumentation. Age 42. 
Salary high but will earn it. PW-4435, Chemical 
Week. 


Selling Opportunity Wanted 


if you need sales representation on industrial 
chemicals or pharmaceuticals in metropolitan New 
York or Connecticut | am qualified to serve you. 
* - oo 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


QU MENT sed sur jl 


= “For Sale 


Crushers—fFor Wax, Resins, ete. Free test. — 
& Son, Inc., 36 Meado w, East Orange 12, N. J. 


Filter Presses (6) Shriver 30° x 30” Cast Iron, 
Open Dely. Perry Equip. 1415 N, 6th St., Phila, 
13, Pa 


Hammermill 36 Z af y eener B2 Darien Corp., 
60 E. 42nd St., N 


Heat Exchangers, Steel, Shell & Tube, 1200 sq. 
ft. ASME. Unused. Perry Equip. 1415 N, 6th 
St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Céainl 





Control Services in Biochemistry, Chemistry, Bac- 


Write for price schedule 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G + Madison 1, Wisconsin 











Steel type 347 Jacketed Vecuum Re- 
ceiver, 2600 gal. cap. Perry Equip. Corp, 1415 N. 
6th St. Phila, 22, Pa. 





Wanted: 





Machinery, Chemical and Process. Everything 
from single item to complete plant. Consolidated 
Products, 164 Observer Highway, Hoboken, N.J. 











BUYERS OF SURPLUS 


CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. ¥ 
WORTH 4-5120 








URPLUS BOUGHT 


ODD LOTS—DISCONTINUED RAW MATERIALS 
—SPENT OR CONTAMINATED SOLVENTS— 
RESIDUES — METAL SLUDGES — 
OBSOLETE PLANT INVENTORIES 


ACETO CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
40-40F Lawrence St., Flushing 54, N. Y. 
INdependence 1-4100 


[V'DEALERS in use-suroi 


Buy Confidence 
Send us your inquiries for your requirements 
in Used Chemical and Process Machinery. 
—our 37th year’— 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 


164 Observer Highway, Hoboken, N. 3. 
Hobeken 3-4425 N. Y. Tel. Ba 7-0608 


|| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Established sanitary & automotive chemicai 
mig. desires a gg with or outright purchase 
of 1 mfg. BO-4262, ica) 


SPECIAL SERVICES. 





—_ 
So 
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Truland Chemical & Engineering Co., ine) 
AVAILABLE 












































CUSTOM REFINING 
FACILITIES ... 


@ Complete Distillation 
Service @ Distillations 


@ Extractions Fractionations 
Drum Lots—Tank Cars 
WANTED 


All types of Crude Mixtures 
By-Products, Residues, 
Wastes 


@ Contaminated Solvents 


Truland Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 


Box 426, Union, N. J. UNionville 2-7360 








CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING 
@ LIMITED OR VOLUME PRODUCTION 
@ MINIMUM COSTS 

@ 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC 
501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N. J. 2-1829 














Xmas Gift Service—free of charge. To each per 

son on your Xmas list: I will send an attentive 
Xmas gift card, with your name as donor, listins 
24 leading magazines such as Life, Readers D 
gest, Esquire, etc. They select their favorite one 
and return to me in prepaid envelope. First copy 
arrives Xmas—you are then billed at reduced 
Xmas rates. Max Prager, 384 E. 98 St., Bklyn 
N. Y. UL 5-3935. “Representing national maga 
sines since 1937” 
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would require several years of training 
in both fields before becoming quali- 
fied to sell or service accounts. Gen- 
erally speaking, according to Kl 
spokesmen, a chemist who under- 
stands resins and their various appli- 
cations is a poor bet where tool and 
die work is concerned. 

At present, KI has only 10 service 

engineers on its own payroll. 
! Distribution is handled by KI’s own 
| salesmen, by a distributorship in Los 
, Angeles (see cuts, pp. 82, 83), and by 
sales managers in three sales regions 
covering the country west of Cleve- 
land. KI is currently negotiating with 
a firm in Canada and another in Eng- 
land to handle distribution in those 
countries and in Europe. 

KI and its representatives are pres- 
ently servicing about 750 accounts, 
an impressive total, but not nearly as 
large as it would be if the company 
had a larger trained technical staff. 

“This business is so big, you don’t 
know where to start talking about it,” 
says President Steven Kish. “We'll be 
selling importantly all over the world 
when we reach the point where we 
have enough technicians and ‘build’ 
men. 























5 a oe RE si hk a es 


“Given the right kind of help, our 
annual sales volume should triple its 
current $3.5-million rate within the 
next two years.” 

* 

Sales Expansions: Advance Solvents & 
Chemical Corp. (New York) is estab- 
lishing a new sales division to special- 
ize in petrochemicals. It will handle 
the company’s waxes, mastics, poly- 
butylenes, lubricant additives and re- 
lated materials. In charge of the de- 
partment: Agnew W. Talcott. 

e Nopco Chemical Co. has ex- 
tended coverage in its plastics divi- 
sion by adding four men. 

e Parke, Davis & Co. has installed 
a new branch at Carfin, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. The center will stock the 
company’s entire product line and 
will manufacture some of them. 

« 
New Company: Petrochemical sales, 
service, and warehousing will be the 
business of a just-formed Texas com- 
pany. Directed by W. Brant Rawson, 
the new firm, Rawson & Co., will bid 
for Texas and Louisiana trade. 

* 
Distributor Appointment: Rubber & 
Asbestos Corp. (Bloomfield, N.J.) has 
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CORROSION problems entailed in 
handling formaldehyde and other 
reactive chemicals are sidestepped 
by use of this large plastic “ther- 
mos” tractor tanker. Holding 3750 
gal., and weighing 24% less than 
conventional tanks of equivalent 
capacity, the truck assembly con- 


















Formaldehyde “Thermos” 


sists of an inner tank encased by 
an outer plastic shell. Insulation is 
applied to the inner tank before 
adding the outer shell. The truck 
will tote formaldehyde to Celanese 
Corp.s Eastern customers. Com- 
pany spokesmen believe it to be 
the first such chemical carrier. 


NOW OVER 5100 


CHEMICALS 


Rethenium Tetrachloride 





Selicoside 
Salicylamine 
Somerium Oxide 
Se--ndium Sulfate 
Scilleren 
Scopoletin 
Scopolin 
Selenium Sulfide 
Seleni»m Tetrachloride 
Serinol, 
Servlserine, dl 
Silicon Monosulfide 
Silicon Monoxide 
Silicon Nitride 
Silver Arsenste 
Silver Dichromate 
S‘lver lodate 
Silver Mercuric lodide 
S‘lver Proteinate 
S'l-er Telluride 
Sodium p-Aminohippurate 
Sodium p-Aminosalicylate 
Sodium Benzvl 
Sodium Borofl«oride 
Sodium Borophosphate 
Sodium Carraghenate 

ASK FoR OUR WHEW 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


ee 
/ . pn, J 
L AbOuaMO eS, Su 


17 West 60th St. New York 23.N_Y 
Plaza 7-817) 
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and respirators 


ADSORBITE activated 
carbon provides dependable 
protection against toxic or 
irritating gases in many 
types of safety equipment 
fur personal or group pro- 
tection. 





Specify ADSORBITE 
activated carbons for all 
adsorption problems.Write, 
wire or call for details. 








BARNEBEY-CHENEY 


/ 


CASSADY AT EIGHTH COLUMBUS 


In Canada: BARNEBEY-CHENEY LTO., S. Johns, Quebec 


87 



























ACME STEEL CO. 
Agency—-Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


AMERICAN. BRITISH ONSHISAL sUP- 
PLIES, INC sores 


Agency—Richard Lewis Adv. 
aggnicas FLANGE & MANUFACTURING 


Agoncy—Friewald & Coleman, Inc. 

AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. ...... 30 
Agency—Lec Burnett Co,, Ine. 

AMERICAN RESINOUS CHEMICALS CORP. 56 
Agency—-Bennett & Northrop, Inc. 

BAKER CASTOR OIL CO. ...... ec cece cee 26 
Agency—Bamuei Croot Co. 


BAKER-PERKING, INC. .......... 71 
Agency-—-Price, Tanner & Willox, Inc. 

BARNEBEY-CHENEY CO. ....ceccee sc cceee B87 
Agency—Byer & Bowman Ady. 

BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. évisde Oe 
Auency—Sterling Adv, Agency 

BIOS LABORATORIES, INC. ............. 787 


Agency—Firestone Adv, 

BRIGHTON COPPER WORKS, INU. ..... 32 
Agency—@trauchen & McKim Ady. 

CARBIDE & OARBON CHEMICALS CO., 
Div. OF UNION CARBIDE & CARBO 


Agency—J. M.' Mathes, Ine. 


CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA ........ 4 
Agency—Fllington & Co. 

CHEMSTEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. ....... 6 
Agency-—-Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Inc. 

CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON CO. ....... 34 
Agency—-Russell T. Gray, Inc. 

COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. ........ 59 
Agercy-—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CORP. .... 64 


Agemy—J. Eayden Twiss Adv. 
COVER, MW. GB. ..vocce.se 
COWLES CHEMICAL Co. 

Agen? The Bayless-Kerr Co. 

DISTILLATION PRODUCTS Doe ee 
DIV. OF EASTMAN KODAK CoO. . B79 
Agency—Charles L, Rumrill yi Co., Inc. 

DOW CHEMICAL CO., THE ............. 
Agency—MarManus, John & Adams, Ine, 

EMPIRE TRUST CO. ove 

we SS eer ee 67 
Agency—MeCann Erickson, “Ine. 

FEDERATED METALS Div., AMERIBAN 
SMELTING & REFINING CO. 

Agency-——John Mather Lupton Co. 

FINE ORGANICS, INC. ............0005- Te 
Agency—-Kermin-Thall Ady, 

FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CO 
CHEMICALS Div. .......... . benaes vei 
Agency—-James J. MeMahon, Ine. 

FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


GENFRAL CHEMICAL, DIV., ALLIED 


CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. . Back Cover 
Agency—Atherton & Currier, Ine. 

RAS, Gia Vee Oe aby dns jane cope veces 68 
Agency—Cruttenden & Eger Assoc. 

HARDESTY CHEMICAL DIV... INC. 2 8 
Agency—Terrill, Relknap & Marsh Assoc. 

HERCULES POWDER CO. ....... .. ° 57 
Agency—Fuller & ®mith & Ross, Inc. 

HOOKER ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. ..... 75 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Ine. 

INDOIL CHEMICAL CO. .................. 46 
Ageney—MeCann-Erickson Co. 

INDUSTRIAL MODELS INC. ............. B85 
Agency—Gauge Assoctates 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. ............ o 8 
Agency-—J, Walter Thompson Co, 

KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. ......... 22 


Agency—Richard Lewis, Adv. 
KAISER ENGINEERS eieb ene Se tT 
Agency—Harrington-Richards 
Div. of Pletcher D. Richards Agency 
KELLOGG CO., THE M. W........... » 
Agency—Gordon Baird Assoc,, Ine. 
EE: o560 0 ¥chec tal kee ces 5 
Axency—Ratten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine 
LEWISTOWN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP. 
MENT CORP 3 T5 


Agency—W, TI, Lang Co, 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CO.., or 
UNION CARBIDE & CARBON cone. . 
Agency-—J. M. Mathes, Inc 

LUMMUS ©CO., THE .......... Steeccove OD 


Agency——-Sterling Adv. Agency 
McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
Agency-——The Alfred Colle Co, 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CO 7, 48-49 
Agency——Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick Ady. 
MICHEL & CO., M. 
MIDLAND TAR ore. Inc. .......879 
Agency—Givaudan Adv., 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL oe. 


Agency—-Gariner Adv. Co, = °° af 
NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. csseves 4 
Agency-—Russell T. Gray. Inc. 
NATIONAL STEEL CONTAINER CORP. .. 78 
NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO., THE sesecee OF 


Agency--Wm,. Cohen Adv, Agency 
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NITROGEN DIV., ALLIED CHEMICAL & 
DOVE CORP. ..nnrecccseceresescvcssserse 


Agency- —Atherton & Currier, Ine. 


OLIN-MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. J 48-49 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. ..... "88-39 
Agency—Asher, Godfrey & Franklin, Inc. 

owens-sLisH0rs GLASS CO. ....... -ooee 58 
Agency—J. alter Thompson Co. 

PFIZER & 96., CHARLES .......... osve OO 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY DIV., MET- 
ALS Dis! ae ey 00., 106. .....TH 
giana Handy & Van Denburgh, 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORP. .......,..-.. 2 
Agency—James Civille Adv. 

REPUBLIC STEEL Pg ais bas Opooesece 63 
Agency. mith, Ine. 





ROHM & HAAS CO. nc ccs e renee 27 
fosmep—arest, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & "Keone, 
ne 

SNELL INC., FOSTER D. wee ceseeecee Bes 
Agency—Ray Hawley Adv. 

SOLVAY A ay ad ALLIED enemi. 
CAL & —E co . Secon 


Cover 
Agency— Stherten 4 “Currier, Inc. 


aah oF Cuemreet Bk - ae.cvocetestess 35 

eney-—-J. Hayden Twiss Co. 

owire © BR. Jitsvascescngoceecenicccvece 43 
Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc, 

TOO GOI soo. soccirecccosccoce . St 
Agency——-Crawford & Porter, Inc. 

UNION GAG & PAPER CORP. .. Third Cover 
Agency-—Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc. 

UNION CARBIDE & cAgeon CORP. CAR- 
BIDE & CARBO 6 ~ hee ALS CO. .... 61 
Agenry—J. M. Mathes” Ine. 

U.t. POTASH CO., INC. .......ccceseeees B70 


Agency—MeCer: n- Erickson, Ine. 

VAR@ aera Cie Be Ve p.ccsescvcescess 33 
Agency—P. 8. Advertising, Ine 

VULCAN COPPER & S -4 co., THE 2 
Agency—L. F. McC Co, 

WARWICK WAX co. 
Agency—-G. M. Basford Co. 

WEST END CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—-Norton M. Jacobs Co. 

WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. ...... 45 
Agency—Brooke Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc, 
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DISTRIBUTION... . 


selected the Canadian Bronze Powder 
Works Ltd. (Montreal) to distribute 
industrial adhesives. 


Building in Plastics 


Any plastics sales manager in search 
of new fields to conquer might take 
note of new directions pointed out by 
building construction experts _ last 
week. 


Fire-resistant plastics, like the endo- 
chloro polyesters (Hetrons), vinyl 
chlorides and melamines, honeycomb 
laminates, and foamed-in-place plastic 
sandwiches will be the main types of 
plastics to find volume use as primary 
materials of construction. 

This is the opinion of Johan Bjork- 
sten, president of the Madison, Wis., 
research laboratories that bear his 
name. His audience: over 500 archi- 
tects, engineers, designers and build- 
ers at last week’s “Plastics in. Building” 
cecnierence, sponsored by the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Assn., the Society 
of the Plastics Industry and the Build- 
ing Research Advisory Board. 

“When we look to the future of 
building,” said Bjorksten, “I believe 
that we should envisage the use of 
plastics in primary structure.” For 
large-volume use in the future, we 
should “talk not about ‘plastics in 
building’ but about ‘building in plas- 
tics.’” 


Other chemists at the meeting fore- 
saw cities composed of buildings cov- 
ered with unbroken plastic skins 
inside and out, in attractive combina- 
tions of color. Many future buildings, 
they believe, will have unusual shapes 
in order to take advantage of the 
structural properties of plastics to form 
enclosures. And one researcher visu- 
alized the possibility of floating plastic 
farms and farm buildings on the equa- 
torial oceans to take advantage of the 
excellent climate. 


Growing applications of plastics to 
building construction leads R. K. 
Meuller, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Plastics Division, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., to predict a 20% in- 
crease in plastics consumption in the 
construction market in 1954, reaching 
a total of over 400 million Ibs. “The 
plastics industry has a terrific stake in 
the trends and growth of the building 
industry,” he says, “and we intend to 
contribute in every way possible . . . 
we must be assured of outlets for our 
materials and we are willing to spend 
for the research and development 
work necessary to match the require- 
ments indicated by the builders and 
architects for use in building applica- 
tions.” 
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Built to take it 


You have to contend with rough handling in shipping 
every day. Union Multiwall Bags have the built-in 
toughness to take constant bouncing and jouncing. 
They are made from heavy-duty Kraft we manufacture 
ourselves and are engineered to the exact needs of your 
own production and shipping departments. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Creating New and Better 


Basic Chemicals for American Industry 


This is General Chemical’s new Research Labo- 
ratory in Morris Township, New Jersey. Here, 
General will expand and intensify its diversi- 
fied research in industrial, scientific and agri- 
cultural chemical fields. 


A highly important phase of the Laboratory’s 
activities is studying ways to make good 
products better, more abundant and more eco- 
nomical. This includes continuous product and 
process developments with sulfuric acid and 
other basic chemicals, as well as with General’s 
extensive lines of reagents and fine chemicals, 
and agricultural insecticides and herbicides. 


General Chemical Research Laboratory located adjacent to Allied 
Chemical's Central Research Laboratory in Morris Township, New Jersey 


“Genetron” Organic Fluorine compounds — al- 
ready widely being used in refrigeration, air 
conditioning, and aerosols—typify the new 
products for modern living coming out of the 
Laboratory’s current investigations. Many 
others will follow as today’s experiments be- 
come commercial realities. 


The research here forms the foundation for 
large-scale development programs at other 
General Chemical laboratories near Philadel- 
phia and Baton Rouge, La. It is also closely 
coordinated with related phases of Allied 
Chemical’s central research program .. . all 
aimed toward creating new and better chem- 
icals for American Industry—and you! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


llied 


hemical 








BASIC CHEMICALS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 








Sulfuric and other Acids 

Alums 

Genetrons® and other fluorine derivatives 
Phosphates 

Sodium Compounds 

Baker & Adamson® Reagents & Fine Chemicals 
Orchard Brand® Insecticides, Fungicides, Herbicides 





